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To insure continuity of service and maintenance of sched- 
ules, Union” Cab Signals and Coded Track Circuits give 
the following advantages: 


Wayside and cab signals controlled directly by 
means of coded track circuits, without the use of 
signal control line wires. 


Reliability of signal operation. 

Increased safety of train operation. 

Longer track circuits. 

Increased track circuit shunting sensitivity. 
Foreign current and broken rail protection. 


Six years of service experience on heavy traffic main 
lines has proved the value of these advantages. Consult 
our nearest district office representative for details. 
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Appealing to Selfish Interest 
in the Railroad Problem 


The management of the railroad industry has failed 
in almost every effort it has made for years to improve 
the condition and results of the industry. The specific 
objective of every such effort has been maintenance 
or increase of net earnings, but net earnings have 
steadily continued their generally downward trend. 
They have been (1) much smaller during the decade 
of the depression than during the preceding decade; 
(2) smaller during the second five years of the de- 
pression than during the first five years of it; and (3) 
- smaller thus far in 1939 than in any preceding year 
of the depression excepting 1932 and 1938. The 
average price of industrial stocks as reported by Dow- 
Jones is 65 per cent lower than ten years ago—which 
seems bad enough; but the average of railroad stocks, 
according to the same authority, is 86 per cent less. 


Defensive Measures Alone Will Never Win a War 


Such a record of failure in any industry, business or 
activity obviously calls for changes in personnel or 
methods or both. If methods the use of which per- 
sistently results in failure are not changed that proves 
there is something wrong with personnel. What, then, 
is wrong with the methods of the railroad industry that 
chronically causes them to result in failure? It is 
primarily the job of management to get the answer to 
that question, because it is the job of management to 
manage, and ascertaining the reasons for failures is 
always an important part of managing. However, we 
venture to. hazard the view that the methods and policies 
of the industry in dealing with the public and labor 
have been so ineffective principally because, first, the 
industry has not appealed often and effectively enough 
to the selfish interest of those that should have supported 
it, and, second, its policies have been too largely de- 
fensive and not largely enough offensive—it hasn’t ini- 
tiated enough demands or fought hard enough for those 
it has made. 

It is inconceivable that the American people would 
permit present conditions to continue in transporta- 
tion if they realized the harm these conditions are 
causing to their well-being. Railroad people have spent 
too much time talking about the injustices done to the 
railroads and not enough showing specifically how these 
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injustices to the railroads injure former railroad 
employees, the farmer, the small business man and 
others not connected with the railroads. When people 
hear the story as it usually has been told they say 
“What a shame!” and immediately revert to thinking 
about their own troubles. Nor is the public’s action 
surprising or blameworthy, because most of them have 
plenty of troubles of their own. Besides, if they have 
spare time or emotion to devote to other people’s 
worries it is not likely that they will be directed to the 
plight of the railroads as long as the country has mil- 
lions of unemployed. 

We are in favor of lofty ethical behavior by every- 
body, and we wish everybody, including ourselves, 
could spend more time ministering unto his fellows and 
less on loving concern for himself. However, we 
have to live in the world as we find it—and it must by 
now be clear that the political evils which beset the 
railroads are not going to be righted unless and until 
a substantial majority of the American people are 
brought around to the view that present conditions 
are hurting them. And not just hurting them a little 
bit, but enough to stir them into raising hell until these 
conditions are corrected. 


When Public Realizes Railroad Situation 
Hurts Them, They Will Correct It 


Over 150 years ago Adam Smith wrote that it was 
not the benevolence of the butcher and the baker to 
which we look for tonight’s supper, but to their regard 
for their own selfish interest. That observation amounts 
to an economic law. If we want people to act to our 
economic advantage we have got to show them that 
such action will be helpful to them. Just one more 
generality, but an important one: Your individual 
farmer or shipper or school-teacher does not respond 
as quickly when you address your sales talk to farmers- 
in-general or shippers-in-general or school-teachers-in- 
general. You have got to get into his mind a convic- 
tion that he as an individual has a vital interest at stake 
in the situation you are talking about. 

For example, suppose you say: 

“Mr. Wheat Farmer, we railroads are charging 
you more than we want to for taking your wheat to 
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market. We don’t like charging you so much any 
more than you like to pay it—because, quite apart 
from the feeling of neighborly good-will, we realize 
that the higher the rates are on your basic crop, the 
less money you will have left to spend: and when 
you spend less money, fewer goods move into your 
local stores . . . and fewer purchases from your 
stores mean less freight traffic for us. You ought 
to have lower rates—but there are several serious 
obstacles which prevent our giving them to you. 
We cannot remove these obstacles, but you can.” 
Then suppose you go on from there stating in the sim- 
plest possible terms two or three specific points about 
government subsidization and what Mr. Farmer can do 
toward its removal. 

We are citing the foregoing, of course, merely as an 
example and are not thereby expressing the opinion 
either that wheat rates actually are too high or that 
they should be reduced, even if the railroads could af- 
ford to reduce them. But we do believe that an appeal 
just as direct as that can be made in all honesty to 
every occupational class in this country in behalf of 
removal of the handicaps which now beset the railroads. 

Take this matter of government ownership, for in- 
stance. It is usually mentioned in an angry tone, like 
“Communist !”—and it has a certain superficial unpopu- 
larity. But, actually, do most Americans now have any 
really deep feelings on the subject—deep enough to 
cause them to do something drastic to prevent it? We 
_ run into people right along who are too intelligent to 
be taken in by mere unpopular labels—people who ask 
what, after all, is really so terrible about government 
ownership. Of course, they don’t think much of the 
idea—but how disastrous would it be, after all, to them? 
Other countries, they say, have it without going to 
rack and ruin. 


Who Are the Present Enemies 
of Government Ownership? 


Significantly enough, the most important body of 
public opinion outside the railroad industry in this 
country which is deeply and irreconcilably opposed to 
government ownership is composed of industrial traf- 
fic managers. And most of them do not oppose gov- 
ernment ownership from lofty principle but from the 
purely selfish desire to continue playing off one railroad 
against another to win concessions for which they will 
get credit. These gentlemen oppose wholesale con- 
solidations just as vehemently, and for the same reason. 

In short, the only real die-hard enemies of govern- 
ment ownership are and will be persons who are 
fully awake to the important selfish interest they have 
in the maintenance of private ownership. If this ob- 
servation is accurate, then the only way to arrest the 
present swift drift toward government ownership is to 
awaken the recognition of a selfish interest in private 
ownership (and in policies necessary to preserving it) 
in the minds of all who actually have such an interest 
but do not know it. 
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We are not here suggesting dishonest propaganda, 
but simply a presentation of the facts regarding the dif- 
ferent ways in which the various classes of the people 
would be affected by government ownership. After 
all, it is no disservice to a man to tell him that his house 
is on fire when it is on fire. 

The first job to be done, however, before people can 
be shown how government ownership is going to hurt 
them, is to convince them that the threat of such an 
event is serious. Government ownership to most people 
is a hobgoblin who has been talked about fearfully for 
so long that the scare has worn pretty thin; and many 
are beginning to refuse to be frightened at the men- 
tion of his name because they doubt his existence. This 
hobgoblin has got to be turned into a real live Hitler 
who can be seen and heard before most people are 
going to be convinced that he can harm ,them. 

Is, then, government ownership a mere spook or is 
he a flesh-and-blood enemy, marching rapidly upon us? 
The best argument in favor of the spook hypothesis is 
that nobody of any consequence wants government own- 
ership (except, perhaps clandestinely a few New Deal 
left-wingers). But neither did the people of Europe 
want war. But they did have Hitler; and: now they 
have war. 


Public Favors Private Ownership but 
Not the Means for Preserving It 


It is fatuous to will a result without willing the means 
by which that result can be achieved. The American 
people have willed in favor of private ownership of 
railroads, but they have not willed the means by which 
private ownership may be maintained. The one and 
only means by which private ownership of railroads, 
or any other private business can be maintained is 
profits adequate to attract private investment capital 
and the railroads cannot make adequate profits under 
the competitive and labor conditions to which they are 
now subject. Consequently, the railroads have not for 
more than eight years been able except in a few isolated 
cases to attract any such capital (except for rolling 
stock which remains the property of the lenders until 
it is paid for); and their physical plant is steadily 
wearing out more rapidly than it is being replaced. 

In last week’s issue we gave the figures as to railway 
rolling stock, and it will not be necessary to repeat them 
in detail here. It will suffice to recall that the railways 
today have 6 per cent less freight car capacity than they 
had 25 years ago; and that 25 years ago only one-fifth 
of the car supply was more than 10 years old, whereas 
today almost three-quarters of all freight cars are more 
than 10 years old. Twenty-five years ago more than half 
of all locomotives in service were strictly ‘“modern” 
(that is, less than 10 years old), whereas today only 
10 per cent are “modern.” As a matter of fact, 70 
per cent of locomotives today are 20 years old or older. 

But, some may say, the railroads needed new and 
better equipment 25 years ago more than they do today 
because they handled more traffic. That statement, 
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however, is not true. The railroads in 1938 in a bad 
depression year hauled more freight than they did in 
1914; yet from the comparatively high volume of busi- 
ness activity in 1914 the war in Europe within two years 
brought an increase of 19 per cent in railroad traffic. 
The potentialities now, with Europe at war, appear to 
us to indicate a much greater increase in railroad traffic 
than that which occurred from 1914 to 1916, because 
American industry has so much more unused capacity 
now than it had then. 


The Decay of the Track Structure 


But to return again to the condition of railroad plant 
—track structures, for instance. These likewise are 
wearing out much more rapidly than they are being 





A motorist who had grown up in the inertia of 
plenty, and had been sheltered and shielded from 
the rigors of he-man competition, lost control of his 
car and drove it into a truck driven by a two-fisted 
son of Erin, whom he tried to appease with the 
apology, “I am so sorry, it was all my fault. Won’t 
you forgive me, please?” But the Hibernian coun- 
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[ONE STATESMAN WHO STILL CONTINUES 
| AN “APPEASEMENT™ POLICY 


tered, “Hell buddy, this ain’t no romance—this is 
an argument.” That is what the competitive strug- 
gle between the various transportation agencies has 
become and it is time for the railroads to realize it. 
Net income for trucks trebled in 1938 but railway 
net was off 37 per cent. 

Pacification has its place. When the other fel- 
low continuously professes pacifism, however, while 
never ceasing to hit below the belt with pick-and- 
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renewed. In the five years ended with 1930 the aver- 
age rail applied annually in renewal was 1,978,081 tons. 
Since that date the average tonnage of renewal rail has 
been only 668,467 tons—a decline of 66 per cent. 


Similarly with cross-ties. In the five years ended 
1930 the average annual number of ties placed in re- 
newal was 74,897,877. Since that time the average 
annual renewal has declined to 43,842,063—a reduction 
of 41 per cent. When it is recalled that the volume of 
traffic has little to do with the service life of ties, the 
ratio of unmended decay represented by these tie sta- 
tistics is perhaps more striking even than that shown 
by the figures on the decline in rail renewals. 

There are many more evidences which could be cited 
of the deterioration in railroad plant, but those given are 
sufficient to illustrate the condition. The country can- 





What Will the Tratfic Bear?—30 


choose rates, the time comes when resort to other 
methods becomes imperative. 

The place to start the “argument” is with the rail- 
road classifications and rates. These can be turned 
into a formidable weapon, with which to launch an 
aggressive offensive along sound economic lines. 
As an example of the incongruities which need cor- 
rection, compare the New York-Philadelphia class 
rates with the Southern and Western class rates. 


CLASS RATES 


Classes 

1 2. 3-4 

New York to Philadelphia ............. 62 53 43 31 
Western Trunk Line—East of Missouri 

RANGER cave ceuanateaewencecuneodeus 72 61 50 40 
Western Trunk Line—West of Missouri 

River & Southeast) sc. <6. ccccceacwss 81 69 57 45 

SashinwOda sa cas cese Veacdas cudaaues wanes 88 75 62 48 

Differential tesitosy .. << <2. ccccccseccs 101 86 71 56 


The operating costs on the New York-Philadel- 
phia highway are among the highest in the country, 
but the rates are the lowest. The rates in the South 
and West are among the highest but their operating 
costs are among the lowest. 

The wide variation in the class rates of the va- 
rious areas does not begin to tell all that is wrong 
with this historic pricing structure. As further | 
indication of its failure to meet today’s conditions: 
There is a large volume of traffic in each of the 
above classes that will load to the full weight ca- 
pacity of a truck. The lowest rates are lower 
than necessary and the highest rates are entirely 
too high to meet truck competition. This is why 
the trucks are enabled to pick-and-choose— 
thus trebling their net income while the railroads 
lost a third of theirs. 

All that is necessary is to revise competitive rates, 
some upward, some downward, so as to relate them 
logically to costs of handling by rail. This would 


place the railroads on a sound competitive basis of 
pricing. Such revision can be so made that it 
will result in large increases in both traffic and 
revenue for the railroads. 
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not continue its economic existence without railroad 
service—and yet the evidence is as clear as it possibly 
could be that the plant which supplies this vital service 
is disappearing right before our eyes. 

In the sharp “recession” last year there were many 
large railroads which for several months failed to earn 
their operating expenses. If that condition had con- 
tinued a few months longer these railroads would either 
have had to cease operation (an unthinkable eventuality 
——since it would have meant economic death to the terri- 
tories they served) or the government would have had 
to take them over to make them “produce for use but 
not for profit.” 


Now that a war crisis confronts us, let us not forget 


that net railway operating income can vanish quite 
as surely from rising costs as from a decline in traffic. 
And in a time of crisis a cessation of railway service 
is even less thinkable than in time of peace and depres- 


sion. Many railroads today have so little “fat” left 
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‘that a few months of operating deficits would find them 


unable to continue under private operation. 


“We're Doing Okay, Buddy” 
Is Neither True Nor Expedient 


Government ownership may come much sooner than 
anybody now anticipates unless prompt and realistic 
steps are taken to avert it. And the first of those steps 
should be to arouse all persons who would be victimized 
by such a development to a realization of conditions. 
But this is not going to be done by the railroad industry 
continuing a publicity policy of Pollyanna. It is going 
to be done, if at all, by the industry adopting a policy 
of telling the bald truth about the conditions with which 
it is confronted, demanding the improvement of these 
conditions and proving to the most concerned classes of 
the people that it is to their selfish interest to help rail- 
road management get these conditions improved. 





“The employees of the Bell System represent a 
cross-section of the entire social strata. Not only 
through courtesy and efficiency in handling their 
relations with the public during office hours, but 
in social contacts outside the office, this large group 
carries on a campaign of good will and education of 
the general public to the merits of the Bell System. 
Next to the Federal Government the Bell System is 
the largest single employer of labor in the United 
States. In 1929, at the peak of employment, there 
were approximately 450,000 employees in all the 
Bell controlled companies. As of December 31, 
1936, Bell System employees numbered approxi- 
mately 300,000. These employees are spread 
throughout the United States, reaching into all of 
the large cities and most of the counties. They re- 
ceive special instruction in methods of contacting 
the public. 

“In addition to the individual efforts of the em- 
ployees to promote good will, publicity and pub- 
lic relations problems of the Bell System are con- 
centrated in an information or public relations de- 
partment in each company. The functions of such 
departments are substantially the same. The in- 
formation department of each company is headed 
by a person ranking high in importance among the 
officials of the company. Usually he is’a vice presi- 
dent or assistant to the president. Most of these 
men are “career men” in the telephone business. 
Some have had experience outside of the telephone 
field, usually in the newspaper or publicity field. 
Many are former newspaper reporters, editors and 


publishers. It is the function of each information 


cations Commission on This Company. 





Some Public Relations Methods of the Bell Telephone Company 


——A Few Paragraphs from a 15-Page Chapter on Telephone Company Public Relations in the 660-Page Repcrt of the Federal Communi- 


department to act as spokesman for the executive 
departments of the company, either through the 
written word, motion pictures, advertisements, or 
through any other means by which the company 
speaks to the public. It also endeavors to ascer- 
tain the public’s point of view and to act as an 
interpreter of the public to the company. Such 
departments prepare advertising, read proofs, 
and attend to the physical duties in connection with 
advertising campaigns. The officer in charge con- 
sults frequently with the commercial manager of the 
company and with division commercial managers. 

“The publicity department serves in an advisory 
capacity to all other departments, its facilities being 
used to solve any problem of those departments in 
which relations with the public are involved. Such 
departments prepare news releases and stories for 
the use of commercial departments and for circula- 
tion among employees, stockholders, subscribers. 
and newspaper editors. Publicity conferences are 
held under the auspices of the American Co. once 
or twice a year. At such conferences problems 
common to all companies are discussed. 

“The information or public-relations departments 
are not the only organizations that engage in long- 
range cultivation of public opinion. The commer- 
cial departments of the various operating companies 
of the Bell System are important vehicles in public 
relations. They come into daily contact with the 
public and have an opportunity of visiting people on 
operating matters and sales efforts. Public relations 
are a major item in the commercial programs of Bell 
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operating companies. .. . 














Looking North Through the New Modern Coach Yard at Los Angeles 






Southern Pacific Builds Modern 
Coach Yard at Los Angeles 


New facility, built in connection with recently completed union passenger 
terminal, provides water, air, steam, and air-conditioning and 
battery-charging power to car servicing tracks 


N conjunction with the new union passenger terminal 
I completed recently at Los Angeles, Cal.,* although 

an entirely separate project, the Southern Pacific 
has built a passenger coach yard, which is the most up- 
to-date facility of its kind on the road and which in- 
corpofates a number of special features to insure satis- 
factory and efficient cleaning and servicing of. air-con- 
ditioned passenger train equipment. This new yard, 
built at a total cost of approximately $700,000, is of the 
through type, with 12 service tracks at present, all served 
by intermediate, paved working platforms, and is sup- 
plemented by an entirely new layout of service buildings, 
the more important of which include a commissary build- 
ing, a Pullman building, a battery building and a service 
building. In addition, the yard is well floodlighted for 
night operation and is serviced throughout with air, water 
and steam lines, and with power circuits for charging 
batteries and for testing and operating air conditioning 
equipment. 


Across River From New Terminal 


With the decision to build the new union passenger 
terminal near the new civic center of the city on the west 
side of the Los Angeles river, about a mile north of the 


*A Description of the Los Angeles Union Passenger Terminal was pre- 
sented in the Railway Age of May 6 
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Southern Pacific’s existing passenger station at Fifth and 
Central streets, the road was confronted with the neces- 
sity of building a new passenger car servicing yard, since 
its existing yard, located at Eighth and Alameda streets, 
was not only a considerable distance from the new ter- 
minal, but could be reached only by a circuitous route 
involving numerous grade crossings and movements over 
important streets. 

Several sites for the new yard were considered, but 
that finally selected is located northeast of the new pas- 
senger terminal, on the east side of the Los Angeles river, 
in an area contiguous to the road’s existing locomotive 
and car repair shops. This site, known as the Mission 
Road site because of a road bearing this name which 
bounds the area on the south side, lies between the 
Southern Pacific’s main line to New Orleans, La., on 
the north, and tracks of the Union Pacific on the west, 
both of which have direct connection with the new pas- 
senger terminal over bridges crossing the Los Angeles 
river. Via either route, the new coach yard is less than 
a mile from the terminal platform tracks, and movements 
to and from the yard are entirely over private right-of- 
way free from street crossings at grade. 

The yard itself, which occupies an area of approxi- 
mately 33 acres, lies in a general east and west direction, 
and, at the present time, includes 12 servicing tracks and 
3 passenger car storage tracks, together with necessary 
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switching leads, a run-around track, a service track for 
the yard buildings, a car repair track, and a running 
track providing service to the various tracks of the stores 
department facilities located on the north side of the 
yard at both ends. The 12 car-servicing tracks are 
grouped together and are flanked along their south side 
by the various car servicing buildings, and along their 
north side by the car storage tracks. 

The car servicing tracks, from 1 to 12, are spaced 22 
ft. center to center, except in the case of Tracks 8 and 9, 
at about the center of the yard, which are spaced 30 ft. 
center to center. The tracks range in length from ap- 
proximately 1,350 ft. to 2,200 ft., and will accommodate 
a total of 177 cars. In addition, the three car storage 
tracks, longer than any of the servicing tracks, will hold 
91 cars. 


Paved Platforms Between All Service Tracks 


A feature of the yard is that continuous between all 
service tracks are low-level asphalt platforms, bordered 
on both sides by concrete, curb-type gutters. The plat- 
forms, which are three inches thick, on a sand or gravel 
base, are pitched both ways toward the gutters for drain- 
age, and afford a smooth surface for trucking and for 
those working about cars. The gutters, which form a 
part of the yard drainage system for collecting both 
rainfall run-off and water employed in cleaning cars, 
provide troughs 4% in. deep by 10 in. wide at the bottom, 
which are sloped to outlets at intervals of 400 ft. The 
shape of the gutters is such that they form a curb support 
along both sides of the asphalt paving, holding it in place 
against disintegration along its edges, and also such that 
they can be cleaned readily of refuse by means of flat- 
. blade shovels. These gutters, of which there are approxi- 
mately 34,000 lin. ft., were poured in place in movable 
forms, the concrete being brought to the yard in transit- 
mix trucks from a central batching plant. At the yard, 
the concrete was dumped into hoppers on small, flange- 
wheel-mounted cars, which were pulled over the tracks 
to the points of pouring by means of motor cars. 

Midway the length of the yard, all of the service plat- 
forms are joined by a cross, asphalt-paved roadway, 40 
ft. wide, which connects with similarly paved areas along 
and about all of the service buildings. Thus, all walking 
and trucking about the yard is over well-drained pave- 
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ment, which affords good working conditions, promotes 
sanitation and tends toward more efficient operation gen- 
erally. All together, approximately 280,000 sq. ft. of pav- 
ing was laid in the yard. 

All of the tracks throughout the yard, of which there 
is a total of approximately 57,000 ft., are laid with 90- 
or 110-lb. rail on tie-plated creosoted ties, and are bal- 
lasted with at least 8 in. of crushed rock, beneath the 
ties. The 90-lb. rail is employed throughout in the 
service and storage tracks, while the 110-lb. rail is used 
in all lead and run-around tracks. 


Well Graded and Drained 


To make the Mission Road site available for the new 
yard required the purchase of 12 separate parcels of land 
which were being used for residential and industrial 
purposes; the razing of a number of buildings; and the 
relocation of several of the railroad’s own facilities, in- 
cluding its rail storage yard, section quarters, and a large 
fuel-oil plant involving a 30,000-barrel steel storage tank 
and unloading facilities. It also involved considerable 
grading and leveling of the site, which required approxi- 
mately 160,000 cu. yd. of excavation placed in fill, along 
with approximately 40,000 cu. yd. of material obtained 
from excavations in connection with flood control work 
being carried out by United States army engineers in 
the Los Angeles river. : 

All of the filling over the site was done in layers, and 
the material was solidified as placed by both the truck- 
ing equipment employed and by sheepsfoot rollers. Fur- 
thermore, all embankment areas were wet down by means 
of a wagon sprinkler as the solidifying work was carried 
forward. As a result, the fill areas were made as com- 
pact and stable as the natural ground in the cut areas, 
making it possible to follow the grading work closely 
with the track and platform work without fear of sub- 
sequent settlement. 

Supplementing the natural drainage of the yard area, 
which is to the north and west, toward the river, an ex- 
tensive system of sewers was installed throughout the 
yard to carry off all rainfall from the platform and build- 
ing areas, as well as the large amount of waste water 
which will result from car-washing operations. In this 
system, which, as to capacity, was based on the amount 
of rainfall during the record-breaking storm in this ter- 
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A Part of the Coach Yard, 
Showing from Left to Right 
the Commissary Building, — 
the Pullman Building, the 
Battery Building and the — 

Service Building : 


ritory in March, 1938, when more than one inch of pre- 
cipitation an hour was recorded, the platform gutters 
form the principal collection agency, as previously men- 
tioned. These drain to lateral intercepting sewers of 
8-in. and 10-in. vitrified clay pipe, which extend cross- 
wise of the yard at intervals of 400 ft. These lateral 
sewers, in turn, carry the water to a collecting sewer 
of 8-in. to 21-in. vitrified clay pipe, which parallels the 
north side of the yard and extends to a connection with 
the main storm sewer affording drainage to the car shop 
area. 

All of the grading was done with gasoline-engine- 
powered shovels, motor trucks and tractor bulldozers. 
The sewer lines were installed in hand-excavated ditches 
after the grading was completed, but before any of the 
tracks were constructed. 


Served by Air, Water and Steam 


Another feature of the new coach yard is that all of 
the service tracks are served by air, water and steam lines 
in an overhead system in which these lines are provided 
longitudinally through the center of alternate platforms, 
supported on second-hand 62- and 90-lb. track rails set 
upright in concrete footings. The various distribution 
lines, all of 2-in. pipe, are fastened to the rail supports 
by means of clamps welded in position. From these 
various lines, 1-in. pipe drops extend down to outlets at 
intervals suitable for servicing cars spotted in any posi- 
tion. The advantages of the overhead arrangement of 
service piping are that it affords constant inspection of 
the various lines, simplifies maintenance and replacement 
work, and insures a greater degree of sanitation in the 
case of the water lines used for the drinking water sup- 
plies in cars. In this latter regard, with the water out- 
lets several feet above the platforms, no dirt can collect 
about the hose connections, and they will always be free 
from possible contamination by wash and drainage water. 


Steam Supplied by Car Shop Power Plant 


The steam supply to the yard, which is used for the 
air conditioning of certain cars and for car and building 
heating, as well as for testing steam lines, is supplied 
by the car shop power plant, which was enlarged in 
capacity to be able to supply the increased demand. In 
increasing the capacity of the plant, three of five 110- 
hp. horizontal return tubular boilers were removed and 
were replaced by two modern water-tube boilers of larger 
capacity. The new boilers are of the low-head, bent- 
tube type, designed for a working pressure of 175 Ib. 
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per sq. in. Each has a rated capacity of 200 hp., but 
they are designed and set to permit continuous opera- 
tion at 250 per cent of their rated capacity, which will 
provide a combined capacity of 1,000 boiler horsepower. 
The drums of the new boilers are of welded construction, 
and the brick settings afford air-cooled furnace walls and 
floors. 

Steam from the enlarged boiler plant is carried to the 
north side of the coach yard in a 6-in. line, carried over- 
head, except for a distance of 520 ft. where it is ex- 
tended beneath the tracks of the stores department facili- 
ties. Through this area, where cranes are operated in 
carrying out the stores department work, it was con- 
sidered safer to have the line underground. At the 
north side of the yard, the 6-in. supply line is divided 


Close-Up View of the Transfocmer Substation in the Center of the 
Yard From Which Air-Conditioning Power Is Distributed 
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into two 4-in. lines, one on each side of the central road- 
way. To these 4-in. lines connections are made to the 
platform distribution lines, one of which is extended to 
the relocated fuel oil line. 

Compressed air throughout the yard, which is employed 
principally for testing train lines, is supplied by an elec- 
trically-driven, automatically-operated compressor located 
in an independent building adjoining the service build- 
ing; stand-by service being afforded by compressors lo- 
cated in the car shop boiler plant. The water supply at 
the yard is taken from city water mains. 


Electrical Facilities 


Supplementing the water, air and steam service lines, 
all of the car servicing tracks are served by electric power 
outlets for charging batteries and for testing air condi- 
tioning equipment or operating it in pre-cooling out- 
bound cars. The power requirements at the yard con- 
sist of direct current at suitable voltages for charging 
batteries, and 230-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle current for 
standby power service for Pullman mechanically air- 
conditioned cars and for the operation of such equip- 
ment as air and gas compressors, refrigerators and shop 
motors. 

All distribution lines for both air-conditioning and 
battery charging are carried overhead. The main service 
feed, carrying 4,000-volt, 60-cycle current, crosses the 
yard on a pole line located approximately 200 ft. west 
of the center cross roadway. This leads to a transformer 
substation for air-conditioning power, located near the 
geographical center of the yard, and to another trans- 
former substation on the west side of the battery build- 
ing, for providing suitable power for operating the air 
compressor and the motor generator sets used for bat- 
tery charging. 

From the air-conditioning transformer substation in 
the middle of the yard, which is equipped with three 250 
kv.a. General Electric transformers, an aerial bus runs 
across the yard, from which feeders extend in both direc- 
tions on poles located along the same platforms as the 
water, air and steam service lines; the other platforms 
being clear of any obstruction. These poles are spaced 
85 ft. apart, and are set at minimum clearance from one 
track to provide maximum clearance on the pposite side 
for the passage of hand carts, ice trucks, etc. Taps 
are taken down each pole to a steel box mounting two 
outlet receptacles. Portable cords, approximately 75 ft. 
long, are provided for making connections between the 
receptacles and cars. 

From the battery-charging transformer substation, 
which includes three 100 kv.a. Allis-Chalmers trans- 
formers, 460-volt, 3-phase current is taken into the bat- 
tery building underground, where it is converted into 
direct current at three voltages—75, 125 and 200 volts, 
by two motor-generator sets, each having a 75 and a 125- 
volt generator. All battery charging circuits throughout 
the yard are run overhead on separate cross-arms on the 
same poles as the 230-volt, a. c. air-conditioning power 
circuits. At each pole, drops are extended down to a 
steel box housing two receptacles, the box in each case 
being located at the same level as, but on the opposite 
side from, the box containing the air-conditioning power 
receptacles. Flexible cables, about 60 ft. long, are used 
for making connections with cars. 

A novel construction feature in the battery-charging 
service was employed where the circuits leave the battery 
building over head. Here, as a precaution against fire, 
two specially-constructed sheet metal entrance boxes were 
provided, each with an ebony-asbestos cover containing 
forty-three 34-in. holes, staggered in five rows. Each 
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hole passes an individual conductor, thus keeping them 
permanently separated and insulated from each other 
where they pass through the building wall. 

_ General illumination of the yard for night operation 
is provided by sixteen 1,000-watt floodlights mounted 
on twelve 75-ft. wood poles. Four of these poles, each 
with single lights, are located across each end of the 
yard, while the remaining four poles, each with two 
lights, back to back, are located across the transverse 
center line of the yard. 


The Commissary and Pullman Buildings 


_All of the car service buildings at the yard are located 
directly south.of and along the group of car servicing 
tracks, and, as mentioned earlier, are surrounded by as- 





























Looking South Along the Center Cross Roadway, Showing the Main 
Power, Water, Air and Steam Distribution Lines 


phalt paving having direct connection with the paved 
platforms between the tracks. The more important build- 
ing units include a commissary building, a Pullman build- 
ing, a battery building and a shop or service building, 
although there are a number of smaller building units 
which house wash and toilet facilities, soiled linen, an 
incinerator for the disposal of garbage, etc. 

The commissary building, which is used for the storing 
and preparation of supplies used on dining car equip- 
ment, and also for offices for the clerical forces employed 
in connection with the commissary service, is a one- and 
two-story structure, 187 ft. long by 54 ft. wide. This 
building is of wood frame construction on a concrete 
foundation, with redwood exterior siding, and with in- 
terior walls, partitions and ceilings faced with various 
materials, including tongue and grooved wood, plywood, 
fibre wallboard and plaster. The roof, which is flat, is 
protected by built-up felt and asphalt roofing, and the 
floors are of either concrete or wood, wood being em- 
ployed in the office areas covered with linoleum. 

The first floor of the building is occupied by large 
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storage spaces, receiving rooms, a distributing area, re- 
frigerated rooms and a kitchen, while the second floor, 
extending over about half of the ground floor area, pro- 
vides some further storage space, but is used essentially 
for office purposes. 

The Pullman building, which is located immediately 
west of the commissary building, is a two-story struc- 


ture 130 ft. long by 34 ft. wide. Like the commissary 
building, it is of wood frame construction on a concrete 
foundation, has a flat roof protected by built-up roofing, 
and has redwood exterior siding and interior wall facings 
of tongue and grooved wood and plywood. The ground 
floor area, which has a concrete floor, is occupied by 
supply rooms, storage rooms, a mechanical shop and 
several related office areas. The second story, on the 
other hand, has a wood floor, and is devoted to wash, 
locker and toilet rooms for the mechanical and car- 
cleaning forces; an upholstery shop and storage rooms. 
In all wash, locker and office areas, the flooring is cov- 
ered with Mastipave. 


Battery and Service Buildings 


The battery building, of the same general type of con- 
struction as the commissary and Pullman buildings, is a 
one- and two-story structure, 140 ft. long by 70 ft. wide. 
This unit, which is used by the mechanical department 
for the servicing of storage batteries and the repair of 
air-conditioning equipment, provides on the first floor 
a large battery reconditioning room with the required 
mechanical equipment, including monorail hoists; a gen- 
erator room; a machine shop; a Waukesha motor repair 
room ; storage areas and toilet facilities. The second floor 
provides space for locker rooms and for future toilet and 
washroom facilities. 

The general service building, which is used in con- 
nection with the general servicing of coaches, is a one- 
story structure, with a mezzanine, 90 ft. long by 50 ft. 
wide. This unit, unlike the other building, is of steel- 
frame construction on a concrete foundation, with steel 
panel exterior walls and roof, and with interior walls 
and partitions of sheet metal on timber framing. The 
main floor is of concrete, while the mezzanine floor is 
of wood. : 

The facilities provided on the first floor include a 
filter cleaning room, a pad lubricator room, a tin and 
pipe shop, a carpentry and upholstering shop, a car 
cleaners’ storage area, a tool repair room, a car fore- 
man’s office and an office for car department timekeepers. 
The mezzanine, on the other hand, is given over entirely 
for record storage. 

With these new modern car servicing facilities, which 
provide for track expansion to the north as may be re- 
quired in the future, the Southern Pacific is in an ad- 
vantageous position to handle the servicing of all pas- 
senger car equipment operated into and out of the new 
union passenger terminal. Under ordinary conditions 
passenger equipment is brought into the west end of the 
yard over the Union Pacific connection, and is returned 
to the passenger terminal from the east end of the yard 
over the Southern Pacific’s own tracks. To facilitate re- 
turn movements, a new 1800-ft. pull-out track was con- 
structed parallel with the road’s main tracks, which will 
minimize interference with scheduled main-line train 
operation. 


Move 30,000-Bbl. Fuel-Oil Tank 


While the clearing of the site of the new coach yard 
of miscellaneous structures and facilities involved con- 
siderable work in itself, the major problem presented to 
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make the site available was the moving of the road’s 
large fuel-oil plant, which was located directly within the 
west end of the proposed track area. This plant in- 
volved a 30,000-bbl. steel oil tank, 115 ft. in diameter, 
with a floating roof, enclosed within dikes, together with 
the necessary track facilities, unloading pits, sumps, 
pumping equipment and piping incidental thereto. Many 
of the fixed facilities, such as pits, could not be moved for 
reuse, but the large storage tank was dismantled, moved 
and re-erected on a new site, approximately 500 ft. to 
the west, thus clearing the west end leads to the new 
yard. 

At the new site, the tank was re-erected on an oiled 
gravel foundation 12 in. thick, and was surrounded with 
new safety dikes. Supplementing the tank, a new con- 
crete pumping sump, together with suitable pumping 
equipment, was provided, along with two new service 
tracks equipped with ten concrete oil unloading pits. 
Steam coils, supplied with steam from the shop power 
plant, are provided in the sump and in each unloading pit 
to keep the oil at a pumping consistency. 

Oil unloaded into any of the pits flows to the sump, 
from which it is pumped either to the storage tank or 
directly to oil columns located near the enginehouse with- 
in the shop area, approximately 2400 ft. away. Delivery 
to the oil columns is through a 10-in. line, which is sup- 
plemented by a parallel 3-in. line employed in a circulat- 
ing system which keeps the oil within the supply line and 
the oil columns constantly at a temperature sufficiently 
high to permit its delivery to locomotive tenders. Opera- 
tion of the oil-heating system, as well as the operation 
of the oil pumps, is entirely automatic. 

All of the work in connection with the new coach yard 
was planned and carried out under the general direction 
of Chief Engineer W. H. Kirkbride and his staff officers 
of the Pacific lines of the Southern Pacific. 


* ** *K 


The Why and Wherefore of “Cheap” Waterway 
Transportation 





Above Is Shown a Terminal of the New York State Barge Canal at 

Buffalo Provided Entirely at the Expense of Taxpayers. Below Are 

the Terminal “Properties” Provided Nearby by Two Large Towing 
Companies on the Canal 












Six Months Railway Buying Up 
103 Million Dollars 





June expenditures for materials from manufacturers 65 per cent over 
June, 1938—Less material on hand 


PPROXIMATELY $403,083,000 of materials, 
A equipment and fuel were purchased by Class I 

railroads of the United States in the first six 
months of 1939, according to figures which have been 
compiled from special reports to the Railway Age. This 
was an increase of approximately $102,552,000 or 34 
per cent over the purchases in the first half of 1938, 
although the total was smaller by approximately $266,- 
312,000 or 40 per cent than the corresponding purchases 
in the first six months of 1937. 

The six months total for 1939 included approximately 
$236,336,000 of materials, exclusive of equipment, from 
manufacturers and approximately $44,854,000 of new 
equipment, or a total of $281,190,000 of materials and 
equipment from manufacturers. The remaining $121,- 
893,000 was spent for fuel. The purchases of material 
from manufacturers showed an increase of $66,480,000 
or 39 per cent over the corresponding purchases in the 
first six months of 1938 and the value of orders placed 
with manufacturers for new locomotives and cars in the 
first six months of 1939 was approximately $31,056,000, 
larger, while the combined purchases of materials and 
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Comparative Purchases by Railroads in the First Six Months of 
1939 and 1938 


equipment from manufacturers during the six months 
period was $97,536,000 or 53 per cent larger than the 
total in the first half of 1938. 

During the six months period the railroads took $23,- 








Fuel and Materials 
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July 1, July 1, Per Cent Per Mile 
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Six Months Purchases—Fuel and Materials 
(Excludes Equipment) 


Per Cent 
6 6 Per Cent of Oper- 
Months Months In- ating 
Road 1938 1939 crease Revenues 
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ORE | a ears eee el 6,993,229 8,643,112 23 22.6 
Oe MMR i5 5 ksh see cones on 7,601,723 9,314,231 22 21.8 
CHGAWn fae aac hace: 2,050,214 2,148,509 5 25.2 
Ca oor cece diets uns 548,390 641,277 17 14.8 
c. M. at. P. S| pee ae eS 63 24.0 
SARC oea Gays Sahies coe on 9,756,983 9,292,413 — 5 ; 
C.F. M&O... 2... oo... 1,727,970 2,128,879 23 274 
UE fai wis 5 Sle oa hernncnces 635,219 573,844 —9 17.4 
COLON SHISOUWs «55 osc so vss cen oe 548,805 703,262 28 24.0 
C. iC ania el ee 105,466 167,939 60 24.2 
D. & H... Ss Rtas Ste aie 1,299,436 2,081,110 61 17.6 
D. Le 8 Wow... secre cece ee ene 2,659,432 4,020,656 52 16.5 
“ty! (ol rrr arti! 76,820 6,786 — 2t.2 
DB. cb CG ares 138,137 190,413 37 12.5 
D. r. Reena eh ot dy 320,013 352,429 10 11.0 
D. 3 ORR cdicccis (one 770,595 1,026,317 33 21.2 
5 CeCe anne 234,166 96,612 —16 20.8 
27 eR a ae 644,141 1,051,125 63 13.4 
4 Sree 5,592,271 6,779,193 21 21.2 
ROA te a 963,621 924,334 — 4 15.7 
Be Wrese Gon occ ec oan 777,759 727,601 — 6 26.4 
Ce on 139,874 173,569 25 34.2 
G. IN eerste aa 5,869,548 8,311,297 42 22.6 
Be MSR oes eh ore oa ob ck 05,710 478,575 — 4 14.7 
TTC (eee Rein ed) 8,884,843 11,475,905 30 22.0 
Ill. PROMIMER sec gc Se era tae tg CP 484,745 17.9 
EXC ee eect ea UE RERE TN: 1,005,189 833,596 —16 12.7 
1 SKC - ea i na ae ma 365,964 366,445 — 
Qu ceii en Si ee e 60,025 73,479 23 10.5 
EONS i ks en 155,191 182,333 18 9.1 
Lehigh Valley.................. 3,112,925 4,288,414 37 19.4 
Louis, ee a ey eae oe aa 561,445 871,674 56 25.4 
| DAL IN eee ea lice 6,187,384 7,453,474 20 18.3 
ee ainianee as 1,424,334 1,257,227 —1 20.7 
MinniSe St Be occ ck cco one 767,779 1,013,936 32 24.8 
M. St. Po&SS Mi............. 2,587,167 2,777,267 7 23.6 
WU IBREOOME. roe ccc oe acces 62,319 98,673 58 25.0 
NTO CARE Nee go eee wip sce a ni 104,251 103,600 = 20.2 
CR ey ee 1,896,473 1877-05 — 4 14.0 
miaan.............: 10,534,417 11,681,410 10 22.6 
RS Oe hn ne eens 8,948 1,061,035 25 18.3 
MOnongtess 600 aoe a 129,657 154,379 19 9.6 
RE ARI Re aonta Ne 133,777 119,090 —11 16.4 
he SS Saaremaa 1,152,757 1,532,907 33 21.0 
ING UOMO cnt wiks oben, 54,780 102,732 86 32.0 
INS ee @ re sec ey rahe 23,145,268 33,058,207 42 20.2 
Noss Wise Co OS Bic choos coe she 2,891,590 3,480,618 20 17.8 
N. VoNS BE Seth. co cn ee 5,596,000 5,622:029° — 13.8 
Ne WO Wren vv soetas 596,405 727,106 22 21.8 
INGE PAGH Ce gle ase core ae 6,381,779 7,560,569 18 27.2 
INAV Ee cen i oa 257,176 204,848 —20 13.7 
Penna. and L. I .17,841,188 25,405,971 43 126 
Le) CC 22 ae rae eee eae 176,045 398,412 126 17.4 
12h) 7) ea 147,756 155,926 5 : 
|. 2 NOR a eC eat 2,409,571 3,137,241 30 22.8 
Pitts. & Shaw... 0.0... cscs eee 59,925 *83,990 14 32.9 
Pitts. & W. Va.. 204,945 169,241 —18 11.9 
Pitts. Shaw. & Nor 55,584 66,221 19 15.3 
Reading BE ce ons ion ee 3,344,588 4,086,301 21 15.6 
Lec 12, Raia tie ee ee 984,407 1,112,374 13 24.2 
pa 2s Se ene i mean ee 308,678 370,635 20 226 
Ue He a CPR sy se on cainisicta 2 a orga 4,702,488 5,010,180 6 22.7 
DEE eSeWer en eye ee 1,401,250 2,545,965 82 27.4 
S. FE) Rohe pen rte Ee ate 3,769,803 6,070,027 61 26.4 
Son SR Rae it aE re ee eo 10,269,406 12,586,758 22 22.2 
S. | AGRO ae Sart SRG ease icing es 13,824,273 15,394,815 11 20 4 
SDE aS Ag ees ee ee 686,871 1,103,922 61 27 6 
Meni Gentes oC eae 174,326 247,124 36 19.3 
MERI MSN 2.8 5 esse 758,095 136322 — 3 i 
= ONO oi ace ae 3,605,659 3,031,332 —16 14.5 
T. & | ae ie ee 2,135,204 2,455,779 15 19.5 
A RENCE Seen G8 BE . 11,703,018 19,309,959 65 27.0 
baa eee eee 50, 39,449 —22 10:6 
Wiig Tiiterer eset tee seeeenee es 2,146,283 1,349,899 —37 14.5 
ag. Se eT 2,944,662 4,362,877 48 20.0 
Be I ies «ot kxans nae 1,166,526 1,599,725 38 22.4 
Be Sk sp wees ce certs 3,100,400 1,554,500 —50 22.2 
: Se) Ol sg kama ee EB 442,447 895,170 101 15.0 
Partially eiieetna 
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and cars, totalled $191,755,000, as compared with $132,- 


401,000 in the first half of 1938. 


Manufactured Materials Up 65 Per Cent 


Materials and fuel, exclusive of equipment, purchased 
in June, totalling $61,122,000, were $1,462,000 less than 
the corresponding purchases in May but were larger by 
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Materials in Stock—Class I Railroads 


Rail New  Cross- Stores 
Fuel andS.H ties Stock Scrap Total 

1938 (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Jan. 1 . . $30,499 $30,333 $59,015 $252,104 $13,106 $385,057 
Feb. 1 . 31,453 31,820 66,153 242,328 11,634 383,388 
[| "Sera 28,822 32,238 68,558 240,790 11,642 382,050 
Apr. 1 27,847 34,644 73,280 233,396 11,214 380,381 
jo ee eee 25,223 34,076 71,583 232,747 10,464 374,093 
pS eee 22,391 33,504 65,020 230,902 12,127 363,944 
DO a Eee 22,568 33,007 63,271 226,370 10,042 355,258 

1939 
DS Sere 22,660 24,733 59,491 199,477 11,200 317,561 
Feb. 1 25,594 24,691 61,796 196,335 10,388 318,804 
[oD See 27,100 26,228 63,346 196,736 10,172 323,582 
Apr. 1 29,445 27,695 65,246 197,244 10,825 330,455 
1? See 24,101 28,459 60,750 203,658 11,365 328,333 
0 ere 21,048 29,345 57,067 205,079 11,638 324,177 
July 1* 20,694 31,319 55,441 200,601 11,099 319,154 


*Subject to revision. 








$16,914,000 or 37 per cent than in June, 1938, and the 
purchases of materials, exclusive of fuel and equipment, 
from manufacturers, totalling $43,548,000 in June, were 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Equipment—Six Months 


Materials Equipment 

received ordered Total Total 
from from from including 

mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. Fuel Fuel 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1929 $487,601 $246,802 $734,403 $171,999 $906,402 
1930 436,283 115,047 551,330 162,517 713,847 
1931 272,859 20,388 293,247 127,141 420,388 
1932. 150,450 1,931 152,381 94,650 247,031 
1933 113,890 3,054 116,944 84,354 201,298 
| re 210,686 53,657 264,343 104,694 369,037 
1935. 180,750 20,529 201,279 124,800 326,079 
1936. 258,640 89,638 348,278 127,959 476,237 
1937 371,183 152,624 523,807 145,588 669,395 
ae 169,856 13,798 183,654 116,877 300,531 
1939. 236,336 44,854 281,190 121,893 403,083 


Review’ to » Siete 1, 1939 





$17,165,000 or 65 per cent over like expenditures in 


June, 1938. 


Over 70 railroads reported larger purchases during 
the first half of this year than in the first half of last 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Supplies 


Total 
Cross- Other Less 
1938 Fuel Rail ties Material Total Fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
January...... $22,198 $1,830 $3,867 $26,225 $54,120 $31,922 
February..... 20,298 2,369 698 21,521 47,886 27,588 
March....... 20,334 2,886 3,891 23,563 50,674 30,340 
April 18,770 2,749 3,464 21,227 46,210 27,440 
Ws 6 etn 17,452 2,794 3,525 19,864 43,635 26,183 
No Cees 17,825 2,845 3,537 20,001 44,208 26,383 
6 Mos... . 116,877 15,473 21,982 132,401 286,733 169,856 
1939 
January... ...$23,102 $ 445 $2,601 $27,311 $53,459 $30,357 
February..... 22,792 2,706 2,800 26,825 55,123 32,331 
March....... 24,074 4,271 3,893 33,609 65,847 41,773 
April 17,624 4,953 3,507 34,010 60,094 42,470 
OO a 16,727 6,057 3,932 35,868 62,584 45,857 
i ("Ree 17,574 5,435 3,981 34,132 61,122 43,548 
6 Mos... . 121,893 23,867 20,714 191,755 358,229 236,336 
Revised to September 1, 1939 








year. 


The increases totalled 18 per cent on the Santa Fe, 






867,000 of rail, as compared with $15,473,000 in the 
same months of 1938, and they purchased $20,714,000 
of crossties as compared with $21,982,000 in the first 
six months of 1938. The purchases of miscellaneous 
materials, including materials for repairing locomotives 


69 per cent on the Baltimore & Ohio, 27 per cent on the 

Boston & Maine, 35 per cent on the Chicago & Eastern 

Illinois, 63 per cent on the Milwaukee, 61 per cent on the 

Delaware & Hudson, 52 per cent on the Delaware, Lack- 
(Continued on page 376) 








D. L. & W. Rebuilt Cars Feature 





Lighting and Decoration 


Shadowless direct lighting and the use of a new photographic process 
on panel murals add much to interior attractiveness 


HE Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has placed 

] in through service, between Hoboken, N. J., and 
Buffalo, N. Y., two cars—a diner and a buffet- 
lounge car—which have been completely modernized re- 
cently at its Kingsland, N. J., shops. Both of these cars 
embody new features in lighting and interior decoration. 
The interior arrangement and decorations of both cars 
were designed by Douglas Ernst of Contract Sales, Inc., 
New York, in collaboration with the railroad company. 


Interior Appointments 


The diner is a rebuilt parlor car. No changes were 
made in the running gear or exterior but the interior 
was completely rebuilt. Chairs and tables are made with 
aluminum frames. Venetian blinds were applied to the 
windows, these being raised and lowered in the same 
manner as a window shade, and the slats tilted by means 
of a small handle at the upper right-hand corner of each 
window. The side walls and ceiling are painted in vary- 
ing shades of blue-green, with a maroon trim. The 
darkest note in the car extends from the floor to the base 
of the windows. A second color, somewhat lighter, is 
used for the panels between the windows, a third is still 
lighter and extends from the tops of the windows to the 
Burgess panels, and the lightest shade is on the panels 
themselves. There are two maroon bands extending the 


length of the side walls, just above the side lighting 















fixtures, and the blue-green table tops are trimmed with 
maroon with aluminum bands at the edges. 

Window sills are of black Bakelite and the chair up- 
holstery and floor covering material is a mixture of ma- 
roon and blue-green, blending with the darker shades on 
the side walls. The Venetian blinds are also blue-green 
with maroon tapes. At each end of the car there are 
photo-murals depicting scenes in New York City. These 
pictures are photographed on a General Electric plastic 
and are also under a thin film of plastic which makes 
them washable with soap and water. They consist of 
silver tones on a maroon background. 


Interior Lighting of Diner 


The center lighting units in the diner consist of two 
rows of 15-watt lamps on 9-in. centers, arranged in 
double, inverted troughs or reflectors made of sheet 
steel in sections 45 in. long. The inside surfaces 
of the troughs are cadmium plated and painted with 
white Glyptol enamel. The lamps are in Federal sign 
sockets, screwed against leather gaskets and staked. The 
lower surfaces of the trough, which is flush with the 
ceiling, is enclosed by 4g-in. Insoroc plastic, which is 
completely diffusing and has high light transmission. The 
location of the lamp sources are not visible to an ob- 
server in the car. In each trough there are 30 lamps, 
making a total of sixty 15-watt units in the double center 


The Interior of the Dining Car 
Has Been Designed So That Fur- 
nishings, Decorations and Light- 
ing Blend to Produce an Atmos- 
phere of Colorful Simplicity. 
Photo-Murals on Plastic Decorate 
the Panels at Both Ends of the 
Room 
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lighting fixture. Since it is fully enclosed, little cleaning 
is necessary, but when this is needed or when lamps 
must be replaced, the plastic strips can be removed by 
backing out screws part-way, and slipping sections of the 
plastic out of the retaining strips. 

The center lighting is augmented by side lighting units 
extending the full length of the dining section imme- 
diately over the windows. These units are boxes of rec- 
tangular cross section placed end-to-end. They are 
mounted on piano hinges, so that when the unit is swung 
upward it opens a compartment back of the fixture which 
houses the mechanism for operating the Venetian blinds. 
In each box are six type T-8 Lumiline lamps placed end- 
to-end. The upper surface of the box is covered with 
clear glass, and the lower with the same plastic used for 
the center units. Inserted in three continuous slots in 
the side of the box are three Lucite strips. The strips 
extend the full length of each light box to form three 
decorative continuous lighted lines. The visible edges of 
the Lucite strips are etched so that no light source will 
show, and so that the lighting of the strips will be uni- 
form. The Lumiline lamps are 30-watt units and there 
are 30 lamps on each side of the car. 

Passageways and vestibules are lighted by flush-type 
ceiling units with 25-watt lamps, diffusing lenses and 
parabolic reflectors. The lenses are similar to those used 
for signal lamps, but differ in that the vertical edges of 
the prisms have been etched to avoid bright spots in the 
units themselves. The all-Monel-metal pantry and 
kitchen are lighted by five 50-watt lamps in RLM re- 
flectors, supplemented by seven 25-watt local lights over 
the tables. The total connected lighting load is 110 am- 
peres. All lighting units were supplied by the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company. The lighting inten- 
sity on the table tops is 12 foot-candles. 


Air Conditioning 


The car has an ice-activated air-conditioning system fur- 
nished by the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company. 
Approximately 1,500 cu. ft. per min. of air is recirculated 


A Combination of Side, Center 
and Special Lighting in the Buf- 
fet-Lounge Car Serves to Bring 
Out the Unusual Features of the 
Arrangement of the Interior Fa- 
cilities to Greatest Advantage— 
Stainless Steel and Aluminum 
Trim Provide the Contrast to the 
Olive-Green Background 
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The Dining-Car Kitchen Is Completely Equipped with Monel-Metal 
Fixtures and Is Air Conditioned 


through the dining section and fresh air is added at the 
rate of 600 cu. ft. per min. The conditioned air is ad- 
mitted to the dining section through a Pyle-National 
multi-vent or Burgess ceiling, which is shown in one 
picture as the dark panels on either side of the center 
lighting unit. Temperature is controlled by Vapor cor- 
relative control. 

The kitchen and pantry are positively air-conditioned 
by air taken from the dining section through a duct run- 
ning from the car ceiling at the pantry end of the dining 
section to two ceiling outlets, .respectively, in the pantry 
and kitchen. There are two fans which draw about 600 
cu. ft. of air per min. through the duct. Air is removed 
from the kitchen at points above the stove and sink by 
three exhaust fans having a capacity of about 800 cu. ft. 
per min. The difference between the amount of air taken 
from the dining section and that removed by the ex- 
haust fans is taken in through louvers in the outside end 
doors and various other openings. There is no air cur- 
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tain at the pantry door and tests have shown no move- 
ment of air from the pantry to the dining section. Air 
distribution is unaffected by the closing of this door. The 
air conditioning system requires a total of 33 amp. for 
pumps, blowers and control. 

An additional 25 amp. is required for locker lights, 
dish washer and garbage disposal. The latter device is 
a motor-driven grinder or chopper which will finely 
divide nearly all forms of garbage, mix it with water 
and wash it down a drain. 


Power Supply and Circuit Control 


Electrical power is derived from a 10-kw. Safety gener- 
ator, driven from the axle by a Spicer gear drive. The bat- 
tery is an Edison 1,000 amp.-hr. type G-36. The power 
control apparatus consists of a Safety generator regu- 
lator, reverse-current relay and two lamp regulators, 
each controlling half of the total load. The total con- 
nected load is 168 amp. 

There are 10 lighting circuits for the body of the car 
and 4 in the kitchen, all controlled by a single-pole branch 
circuit breakers of 15 and 20 amp. capacity. The center 
lights are on three circuits and the side lights on four, 
two for each side. The remaining circuits control lamps 
in the passageways and vestibules. 


Buffet Lounge Car 


The power supply equipment in the buffet lounge car 
is identical with that in the diner. The center lighting 
is also the same, but is supplemented by rows of rec- 
tangular double prismatic 25-watt units, one on either 
side of the ceiling. The lounge and buffet sections are 
separated by turrets and pilasters made up of 1-in. Lucite 
rods to form half cylinders. Back of the Lucite rods is 
a layer of Insoroc diffusing plastic. Inside the pilasters 
are seven 15-watt lamps. There is also an illuminated 
flower stand, the upper part of which is made of Lucite 
rods and enclosing a copper flower pot. The latter is 
mounted’ on a turret division, having a plate-glass top, 
under which there are four 15-watt lamps. Light 
through the glass illuminates the Lucite from the inside. 
There are also table lamps in the lounge section. 

The color scheme of the car is copper and olive green, 
with aluminum and stainless-steel trim. The buffet sec- 
tion seats 18 persons in semi-circular booths. Upholstery 
and floor coverings are in shades of olive-green, fawn- 
henna and plum. End panels in the car show pictures 
of early Lackawanna locomotives. They are photo- 
graphed on steel by a process developed by Permanent 
Arts, Inc., New York. 

The plates are imbedded in plate-glass mirrors, the 
silver backing being omitted from the mirror in the space 
occupied by the picture. The car is air-conditioned by a 
Safety ice-activated system with Pyle-National multi-vent 
outlets. Like the diner, the air conditioning is also ex- 
tended to the kitchen. 


Two Larce BriTISH-OWNED RAILWAYS IN ARGENTINA—the 
2,806-mile Buenos Aires & Pacific and the 3,700-mile Central 
Argentine—are to be operated jointly, according to consular re- 
ports. Although no actual merger is proposed, the two roads 
will be operated by a single staff of officers as a co-operative 
unit. Joint operation will be similar in most respects to the 
co-ordination of the Buenos Aires Great Southern and the 
Buenos Aires Western which since 1933 have had joint chief 
officers and unified train operation. Thus the “Big Four” of the 


British-owned lines in the country will comprise two operating 
units which may well be further amalgamated into a single 
system for operating purposes. 
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September 9, 1939 


Six Months Railway Buying 
Up 103 Million Dollars 


(Continued from page 373) 


awanna & Western, 63 per cent on the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, 42 per cent on the Great Northern, 30 per cent 
on the Illinois Central, 33 per cent on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, 18 per cent on the Northern 
Pacific, 41 per cent on the Reading, 82 per cent on the 
St. Louis-Southwestern, 61 per cent on the Seaboard 
Air Line, 65 per cent on the Union Pacific, 48 per cent 
on the Wabash, and 100 per cent on the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. 


Less Materials on Hand 


The indicated aggregate value of materials in the hands 
of Class I railroads at the close of June was $319,154.- 
000, consisting of $20,694,000 of fuel, $31,319,000 of 
new and second hand rail, $55,441,000 of crossties, 
$200,601,000 of store house stocks and $11,099,000 of 
unsold scrap. This is slightly less rail than was in stock 
on July 1, 1938, and indicates a reduction of almost $10,- 
000,000 or 15 per cent in the dollar volume of tie stocks 
and a reduction of approximately $25,000,000 in store 
stocks since this time last year. 

Seventy-five railroads of 95 reporting inventory fig- 
ures had less material in stock July 1 than a year ago. 
The reduction in total inventory, which necessarily in- 
cludes large quantities of slow moving materials for 
standby purposes, totaled 25 per cent on the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown, 30 per cent on the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, 37 per cent on the Nickel Plate, 
22 per cent on the New Haven, 12 per cent on the Penn- 
sylvania, 25 per cent on the Southern, 23 per cent on the 
Southern Pacific, and 28 per cent on the Western Pacific. 








Railway Fares have been greatly 
reduced. 


Your money will now go much 
further in the purchase of rail- 
way travel. 














This Graphic Presentation of Reductions in Passenger Fares Is a 
Typical Advertisement of a Series Placed in Newspapers at Regular 
Intervals by the Victorian Railways (Australia) 

















Charles Donnelly 
Dies 


Entered legal department of 
Northern Pacific in 1903— 
Has served as_ president 
since November 19, 1920 


HARLES DONNELLY, president of the North- 
C ern Pacific, died at St. Paul, Minn., on September 

4. He had been ill for some months and had 
undergone an operation from which he was believed to 
be recuperating. His death ends a railway career that 
began in 1903, when he became assistant division counsel 
of the Montana division of the Northern Pacific at 
Helena, Mont. Although Mr. Donnelly came up through 
the legal department, his studious nature caused him to 
become unusually well informed and proficient in the 
management of this railroad. 

When Mr. Donnelly became president of the Northern 
Pacific on November 19, 1920, the road was in excellent 
physical condition as a result of an extensive program 
of rehabilitation that had been carried on during the 
years shortly preceding. With the completion of this 
program, the Northern Pacific had more double track 
than any railway in its territory, its terminals were 
modern and it was in a position to handle its traffic with 
ease. 

Mr. Donnelly’s administration of the Northern Pa- 
cific has been outstanding by reason of the manner in 
which he developed the mechanical facilities to utilize the 
roadway facilities that had been reconstructed by the pre- 
ceding administration. It was during his administration 
that the Northern Pacific constructed the world’s largest 
locomotive, a single expansion articulated 2-8-8-4 type, 
with a total weight of 1,116,000 lb. This locomotive was 
built to operate on the 216-mile district between Mandan, 
N. D., and Glendive, Mont., a district with maximum 
grades of 1.1 per cent, so located so as to make helper 
districts impracticable. This type of locomotive is able 
to handle over this district the same trains that are 
brought to it over districts of lighter gradients, reducing 
by 50 per cent the train mileage on this district. 

Another accomplishment of Mr. Donnelly’s adminis- 
tration was the establishment of long locomotive runs. 
The Northern Pacific was a pioneer in increasing the 
length of its runs in an effort to secure maximum serv- 
ice from its locomotives, as a result of which it was able, 


Charles Donnelly 


as early as 1928, to close four locomotive terminals. Con- 
stant study of this subject eriabled the railway on Oc- 
tober 26, 1930, to establish one of the longest locomotive 
runs in the United States, when on that date it began 
the operation of its transcontinental passenger service 
between St. Paul, Minn., and the Pacific Coast with only 
three engine districts, the longest of which was between 
Jamestown, N. D., and Missoula, Mont., 904 miles. The 
nature of this accomplishment is shown by the fact that 
five years previously the railway operated 13 engine dis- 
tricts on the 1,904 miles between St. Paul and Seattle. 
Coincident with the lengthening of engine runs, the 
Northern Pacific has prosecuted a program of develop- 
ment of its water supply for locomotives, including the 
improvement of existing facilities and the construction 
of new ones. 

Still another development during Mr. Donnelly’s ad- 
ministration that was designed to reduce the cost of loco- 
motive operation was the opening of a strip mine in the 
Rosebud coal field in Montana in 1925, by means of 
which it was estimated at that time that the railroad would 
effect a saving of at least $700,000 annually in locomo- 
tive fuel supply between Mandan, N. D., and Missoula, 
Mont. The thoroughness which characterized Mr. Don- 
nelly’s administration has been reflected in the operation 
of this mine by the railroad’s subsidiary, the Northwest 
Improvement Company, for in 1933 the United States 
Bureau of Mines awarded it a certificate of honor for 
operating an open pit mine without a fatality and only 
82 lost-time accidents from January 1, 1925, to January 
1, 1933, or eight years, with an exposure of 3,044,208 
man-hours, while producing about 7,320,000 tons of coal, 
and removing approximately 15,356,000 cu. yd. of over- 
burden. 

The efficiency of Mr. Donnelly’s management of the 
Northern Pacific is also reflected in its financial condi- 
tion. During his administration the funded debt of the com- 
pany was reduced from $324,214,500 as of December 31, 
1920, to $309,222,500 in 1933, with the result that at the 

(Continued on page 379) 
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Five Maintrackers Ready to 

Leave Downtown Chicago for 

Distant Points Without Inter- 
mediate Yarding 


Possibilities for Main-Tracking™ 


Freight trains may be operated long distances efficiently by 
keeping them out of intermediate terminals 


trains on the main track at terminals on double or 

multiple tracks are the same; however, on single 
track it is necessary to place the train on a thoroughfare 
or other running track to permit other movements. The 
principle is the same. To accomplish the best results 
some terminals are being equipped with engine-changing 
facilities for water, sand, coal and cleaning, as well as 
for inspection, etc., while others are able to utilize exist- 
ing facilities. In some instances, the roads are able to 
extend their engine and caboose as well as crew runs. 

The use of spring switches or an interlocking plant 
will accomplish practically the same saving in time as 
the handling of the train on the main track, so far as 
entering and leaving the yard tracks are concerned; but 
main-tracking avoids delay in the yard in the movement 
of a train to or from the final yard track after passing 
the entrance and departure switches. Main-tracking like- 
wise avoids delays to switch engines and crews in the 
handling of their yard work, and avoids the blocking of 
yard tracks, during periods of heavy traffic, that could be 
used for other purposes. 

The successful main-tracking of freight trains is large- 
ly contingent upon operating locomotives and cabooses 
through terminals, which increases individual locomotive 
and caboose mileage, and provides greater use of equip- 
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_™ From a report presented before the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents, by a committee of which O. R. Teague, assistant super- 
intendent, Seaboard Air Line, Charleston, S. C., was chairman. 


ment units at periods of heavy traffic. An essential 
feature connected with this phase of the operation is the 
provision of fuel and water facilities at suitable main- 
line locations, so that fuel and water can be taken while 
the train inspection is being made. 

To operate main-trackers successfully through termi- 
nals at which they have heretofore been handled through 
the yards, the trains must arrive not only so as to elim- 
inate switching but should be given attention on leaving 
the originating terminal to avoid hot journals or other 
defects on the engine as well as the caboose. Therefore, 
the servicing of locomotives to operate through terminals 
and the service-treating of journals and equipment before 
trains leave the originating terminal should be taken into 
consideration. Additional emphasis might be placed upon 
two features in considering main-tracking of freight 
trains: (a) The elimination of delays to freight trains 
entering and leaving yard tracks; (b) The psychological 
effect upon employees of handling a train on the main 
line. 

There is a saving in terminal-to-terminal time for each 
train of 30 to 50 min. depending upon the yard layout 
and whether it is double or single-track territory, in 
handling a train on the main track, as compared with the 
time that would be consumed in stopping at the switch 
to enter the yard tracks, closing the switch after entering, 
stopping at the departure switch leaving the yard tracks 
and closing the switch. This actual saving in time by 
not having to stop to open and close switches frequently 
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avoids long delays in periods of heavy traffic by advanc- 
ing the train to the next siding for an opposing or fol- 
lowing train. 

The presence of a freight train on the main line 
focuses attention upon it, and is a compelling influence 
in the expedition of all branches of the work connected 
with inspecting, fueling and watering the train. The 
main-tracking of a freight train serves as an announce- 
ment to all employees that the train is of preferred 
importance, its performance is being checked closely, and 
that explanations will be required if terminal delays occur 
that might pass without notice or comment if the train 
was yarded in the usual manner. 


Main-Trackers Pay Dividends 


Possibilities by extended operation of main-trackers 
are varied, and include the following: 

1. Improvement in schedules. 

2. Maintenance of fast schedules. 

3. Increased tonnage efficiency. 

4. Increased road locomotive mileage, permitting re- 
duction in number of units. 

5. Increased miles per car per day. 

6. Reduction in initial and final terminal delay. 

7. Through classification to connections. 

8. Psychological effect on employees. 

Several roads have accomplished creditable results by 
main-tracking. The Baltimore & Ohio makes up solid 
trains in the Chicago district for Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York, which pass through three or four 
break-up yards without any switching except possibly 
adding to or taking off certain intermediate classifica- 
tions, after which the train becomes a solid classification 
for a certain destination. The B. & O. was among the 
first roads to set up a regular standard of classification 
for the entire system, which produced the main-tracker. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio at Russell, Ky., makes up 
solid trains for Toledo, Ohio, for the Erie at Marion, 
Ohio, for the New York, Chicago & St. Louis at Fos- 
toria, Ohio, and for the Chicago division via Cincinnati. 
The Toledo, Fostoria and Marion trains pass through 
Parsons yard (Columbus, Ohio) intact. At other termi- 
nals similar movements are regular, and at Parsons, 
Ohio, a coal dock has been erected to serve multiple 
tracks with sanding and water facilities to handle 
through trains of over 140 loads of coal intact. 

In the southeast the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard 
and the Southern have put in through train service con- 
necting with the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
which puts Florida produce on the eastern markets 24 
hours quicker than ever before. 
taken advantage of the limit in main-tracking. The Mis- 
souri Pacific considers it a simple matter for the termi- 
nal forces at Omaha, Neb., to make up trains of high- 
class freight in a classification that permits them to pass 
five district terminals without switching before arrival 
at St. Louis. 

Similar action has been taken in the west, New 
England, and other parts of the country, as follows: 


; Distance ‘ Main- 

Railroad Miles Equipped Tracked at 
Wnion) Pacific <... 0005. nice 485 Multiple tracks....... 4 terminals 
Canadian National .. ..... 833 Multiple tracks.... .. 8 terminals 
Canadian National .... . 832 Multiple tracks....... 7 terminals 
Chesapeake & Ohio .. ... 700 Multiple tracks..... . 5 terminals 
CARO a Sa aeen ee 372 Single and double..... 2 terminals 
Atlantic Coast Line . ..... 680 RMS hos nee oleae . 2 terminals 
Seaboard ie PAM oc. <->. 696 Double and single... . 2 terminals 
Florida East Coast .. ... 241 1230) ee . 1 terminal 


There are certain limitations to main-tracking, as fol- 
lows: 
Disposition or destination of traffic, 
Length of traffic runs, 
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Changes in type or size of locomotives, 

Track conditions, size of rail, tunnels, etc. 

Crew assignment complications, 

Volume of traffic. 

It cannot be expected that all railroads can operate 
main-trackers, or that all through freight trains may be 
held on the main track at all terminals. Often the traf- 
fic will be a governing factor due to intermediate destina- 
tion, or the requirement that more important traffic must 
have preference. This may be adjusted, however, by 
rearrangement at the starting point, or by providing filler 
tonnage. Where the type of locomotive or track con- 
ditions enter the picture means of correction may be 
found. At this time traffic must be and is being speeded 
up, and the main-tracker is and will be an important 
contributing factor. 


Charles Donnelly Dies 
(Continued from page 377) 


present time it comprises only 56 per cent of the total 
capitalization. The company has earned its fixed charges 
in every year except 1932 and 1938. It has serviced its 
debt throughout the depression without difficulty. On 
December 31, 1938, current assets totaled $28,580,150, 
and included more than $7,300,000 in-cash and equiva- 
lent, while current liabilities totaled only $16,155,376. 

In common with other railways operating in the north- 
west, the Northern Pacific has been severely hit in recent 
years by the series of droughts-and resulting crop fail- 
ures as well as by the decline in building activities, with 
their effect on the movement of lumber from the Pacific 
northwest. In 1928, operating revenues totaled $101,- 
272,724; in 1932 they declined to $47,840,176 rising to 
$57,021,585 in 1938. 

Mr. Donnelly was born on November 9, 1869, at 
Grand Rapids, Wis., and graduated from the George- 
town University School of Law at Washington in 1896. 
He practiced law in Washington for a number of years, 
and then began railroad work on September 8, 1903, 
with the Northern Pacific, as assistant division counsel 
on the Montana division, with headquarters at Helena, 
Mont. In January, 1908, he was promoted to assistant 
general counsel, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 
In May, 1918, he was again promoted to general solicitor 
of the Northern Pacific. Shortly thereafter, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to Judge Payne, head of the law de- 
nartment of the United States Railroad Administration. 
Because of Judge Pavne’s illness during the time that 
Mr. Donnelly was in Washington, the responsibility for 
the conduct of the affairs of that department devolved 
largely upon him. Later he was called back to St. Paul 
by the illness of Thomas Cooper, then vice-president and 
land commissioner of the Northern Pacific. On October 1, 
1918, Mr. Donnelly was elected executive vice-president 
and assumed charge of corporation affairs for the rail- 
way, in addition to taking over Mr. Cooper’s duties dur- 
ing the remainder of the period of federal control. He 
continued in the same capacity for the Northern Pacific 
after the termination of federal control until his election 
as president on November 19, 1920. 


Tue ALcERIAN Raitways by authorization of the Algerian 
legislature, is planning to purchase 10 new “Micheline” rubber- 
tired motor rail-cars each year until 1945. They will be of a 


type now on exhibit in the French building at the New York 
World’s Fair. 
$65,000. 


The present cost of each car is estimated at 
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Four Mechanical 
Groups to Meet 


Specialized associations to con- 
vene simultaneously in 
Chicago, Oct. 17-19 


The Hotel Sherman, Chicago, will be 
the headquarters for the meetings of the 
Car Department Officers’ Association, the 
Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association, the Master Boiler Makers’ 
Association, and the Locomotive Mainte- 
nance Officers’ Association (formerly the 
International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association) to be held October 17, 18 and 
19. On Tuesday morning, October 17, the 
combined memberships of the four asso- 
ciations, under the chairmanship of F. P. 
Roesch, vice-president, Standard Stoker 
Company, will be addressed by L. W. Bald- 
win, chief executive officer, Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines, on Training and Coaching 
Supervision. The members of each asso- 
ciation will then proceed from the ballroom 
to the rooms assigned for their respective 
sessions, where the following programs 
will be presented. 


Railway Fuel and Traveling 
Engineers’ Association 
Tuesday, October 17 
Morning Session 

Address by John R. Jackson, President. 

Appointment of special committees. 

What Can Each Member Do To Promote the 
effectiveness of the Railway Fuel and Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association, by E. L. Wood- 


ward, western editor, Railway Mechanical En- 
gineer. 


Afternoon Session 

Air Brakes—Chairman, W. H. Davies, superin- 
tendent air brakes, Wabash. 

Sub-committee on Freight ‘Brakes—Chairman, 
W. E. Vergan, supervisor air brakes, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas. 

Sub-committee on Handling of the Engineer’s 
Brake Valve on Passenger Trains—Chairman, 
J. A. Burke, supervisor air brakes, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Statheney Boiler Plants—Various fuel-burning 
appliances as they affect fuel economy—Chair- 
man, R. S. Twogood, fuel engineer, Southern 
Pacific. 


e 
Wednesday, October 18—Mechanical Day 
Morning Session 

New Locomotive Economy Devices—Chairman, A. 
G. Hoppe, assistant mechanical engineer, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

Address by Lee Robinson, superintendent equip- 
ment, Illinois Central. 

Address—A Few More Avoidable Factors in De- 
sign Affecting Fuel and Locomotive Perform- 
ance, by : Roesch, vice-president, The 
Standard Stoker Co. 

Grates—Chairman, M. F. Brown, fuel supervisor, 
Northern Pacific. 

Steam Turbine and Steam Condensing Locomo- 
tives—Chairman, L. P. Michael, chief mechan- 
ical engineer, Chicago & North Western. 


Afternoon Session 
Utilization of Locomotives—Chairman, A. A. Ray- 
mond, superintendent fuel and locomotive per- 
formance, New York Central. 





ee 


Locomotive Firing Practice—Oil—Chairman, R. 

S. Twogood, fuel engineer, Southern Pacific. 

Locomotive Firing Practice—Coal, especially deal- 
ing with honeycomb—Chairman, W. C. Shove, 
general road foreman engines, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 


Thursday, October 19—Fuel Day 
Morning Session 


Fuel Wastes and Losses, by J. G. Crawford, fuel 
engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Fuel Records and Statistics—Chairman, E. E. 
Ramey, fuel engineer, Baltimore & Ohio. 

Address—Fuel Economy from the Viewpoint of 
the Divisional Superintendent, by W. A. Hur- 
ley, assistant general superintendent, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. 

Address by George J. Leahy, National Coal As- 
sociation, and Republic Coal and Coke Com- 
pany. 

Coal—Preparation washed and dried coals, inspec- 
tion, utilization—Chairman, S. A. Dickson, 
supervisor fuel, Alton. 

Routine business and election of officers. 


Master Boiler Makers’ Association 


Tuesday, October 17 
Morning Session 


Meeting called to order. 

Address by President William N. Moore. 

Topic No. 9. Report on Topics for 1940—Chair- 
man, Myron C. France, general boiler fore- 
man, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 

Business. 

Afternoon Session 


Address by Roy V. Wright, managing editor, 
Railway Age. 

Topic No. 4. (Continued from 1938—committee 
report and individual papers)—-Problems created 
by chemical treatment of locomotive feedwater— 
Chairman, . Buffington, general master 
boiler maker, Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The Causes and Prevention of Embrittlement in 
Locomotive Boilers—A lecture with motion pic- 
tures, by Dr. W. C. Schroeder, senior chem- 
ical engineer, United States Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines. 

Report of Special Committee appointed at 1938 
meeting. 

Routine business. 

Wednesday, October 18 
Morning Session 


Routine business. 

Address by D. S. Ellis, chief mechanical officer, 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Topic No. 1. Training apprentices to be better 
mechanics—Chairman, . Hunter, assistant 
general boiler inspector, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. 

Apprenticeship—A paper by M. M. Hanson, 
principal field representative, Industrial Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis. 

Report of the Executive Committee—Chairman, 
Carl A. Harper, general boiler ee Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer Albert F. Stigl- 
meier. ; 

Routine business. 


Afternoon Session 


Address by F. K. Mitchell, assistant superintend- 
ent of equipment, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. 

Topic No. 3. (Continued from 1938)—improving 
circulation in the locomotive boiler—Chairman, 
Carl A Harper, general boiler inspector, C. C. 
C& St. iG: 

Motion pictures of circulation of water in boiler. 

Topic No. 5 arking water level and highest 
point of crown sheet on the boilerhead—Chair- 
man, E. Gilley, general boiler foreman, 
Grand Trunk. 

Routine business. 

Thursday, October 19 
Morning Session 

Routine business. 

Address by J. M. Hall, chief locomotive inspec- 
tor, Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Topic No. 2. Welded alloy-steel tender tanks— 
Chairman, Leonard C. Ruber, superintendent 


(Continued on page 385) 
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Big Pay For Not 
Workin’ on the RR 


Saturday Post suggests that rr. 
labor peace is actually high- 
priced ‘‘appeasement"’ 


If the millions of readers who saw the 
September 9 issue of the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” held the popular conception of 
the fine pacifism of the relations between 
the railroads and their organized employees, 
that notion received a serious challenge in 
an article therein entitled “Peace on the 
Rails,” by Garet Garrett, noted analyst of 
business and political questions. The writer 
dispels this popular fancy by analyzing the 
record of the Railroad Adjustment Boards, 
whose apparent job, he insists, “is to put 
fat on the payroll. & 

The labor unions naturally like the ma- 
chinery of the adjustment boards, accord- 
ing to the article, because “it perfects and 
implements their monopoly.” The unions 
activities are controlled by two ideas, as 
Mr. Garrett sees it: “One is to make work 
and defend jobs in a shrinking industry; 
the other is that those who by right of 
seniority survive in this employment are 
entitled to all that they can get.” The 
success of these policies is reflected in the 
following figures: in 1916 there were 1,- 
600,000 railroad employees; in 1938 there 
were only 900,000; yet in 1938 the total 
payroll was $294,000,000 more than in 
1916. As Mr. Garrett succinctly states it, 
“Comparing 1938 with 1916, 700,000 fewer 
workers received $294,000,000 more wages.” 

While most of this increase in average 
pay per worker is due to a rise in basic 
wage rates, a large part represents “a fat- 
tening of the payroll by imaginary work or 

. .. penalty wages charged for unper- 
Sovuanil work as if it had taken place.” 
And for a great measure of this “fattening”, 
the article points the finger at the adjust- 
ment boards. 

The latter are described as “a bipartisan 
court in two equal and opposite parts” 
which causes justice to “stop on a dead 
center”. Since, when members deadlock 
on‘issues, they also deadlock on referees, 
the National Mediation Board picks a man, 
which “suits the labor members perfectly 

. [since] .... “so long as the govern- 
ment is pro-labor, the National Mediation 
Board will send a liberal referee.” 

Of such gentlemen, the article speaks as 
follows: “It, is a nice job, paying $75 a 
day and expenses, and, of course, the 
referee is anxious to please, so that he may 
be called again. If he turns out to be not 
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it so unpleasant for him that he will retire, 
or so disagreeable for the National Media- 
tion Board at Washington that it will 
never send him again. One referee, and 
a liberal who had thought of himself and 
had been thought of by others as a friend 
of labor, walked out in anger and resigned, 
saying in his letter to the National Media- 
tion Board that the ‘abuse and obstructive 
tactics of the labor members’ made it im- 
possible: for him to ‘continue to submit 
to an attitude which is lacking in ordinary 
decency as well as in a sense of justice.’ 
That was what the labor members wanted. 
They got another referee, more to their 
liking.” 

The boards comprise a “fantastic court”, 
according to the article. The petitioner or 
claimant is always labor. No witnesses are 
called; no oaths are administered ; no trans- 
cript of the oral hearing is permitted. 
Deadlocked cases are placed before a 
referee, “to whom the railroad vernacular 
is a strange tongue”, who, should he sus- 
tain a claim in one case (unimportant 
alone), sets a precedent for thousands simi- 
lar which will cost the railroads unknown 
sums. Furthermore “publicity is taboo”. 
[Here the author describes the furor in 
Chicago last June when newspaper re- 
porters sat in on an adjustment board case 
considering claims against the Santa Fe, 
as reported in the Railway Age of July 
8, page 83.—Ed.] Lastly, there is no ap- 
peal from these board decisions in a court 
of law. 

After describing in full the complications 
of working agreements between the carriers 
and the operating employees, Mr. Garrett 
reviews scores of actual adjustment board 
cases and the decisions rendered thereto, 
identifying them by number, but withhold- 
ing names of parties involved. These he 
divides into two main classes—discipline 
cases involving re-instatement of employees 
and the more important “wages-for-time- 
not-worked” cases. Under the first head, 
he describes a number of cases involving 
intoxicated employees—, all of whom were 
ordered re-instated and some given back 
pay during the period of discharge for 
violation of Rule G. The famous “half- 
drunk-half-pay case” comes up for scrutiny. 
Other disciplinary cases involving improper 
flagging and collisions, in which the boards 
ordered re-instatement in spite of admitted 
guilt, are also cited. 

More attention is given to the “back-pay” 
cases. In this connection, the author takes 
pains to point out the degree to which the 
five over-lapping train-service unions re- 
sort to records of “what they have been 
able to get out of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board for their members” in 
drives for membership. He then cites one 
by one the more dramatic cases concerning 
back-pay for switching by train crews and 
penalty pay for yard-crews whose shifts 
are discontinued and those arising from 
alleged violations of starting-time rules. 

n many cases, the road and location are 
mentioned and in all citations, enough ma- 
terial is presented to make the background 
clear to lay readers. 

And having described thus “the model 


peace”, Mr. Garrett closes laconically with 
And there it is.” 
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Agreed Charge Upheld 


Canada’s most important “agreed 
charge” so far (that between the 
railroads and the big petroleum com- 
panies in Ontario) has been ap- 
proved by the Dominion Transport 
Commission. Last week it was re- 
ported herein that one of the minor 
oil companies in Ontario had pro- 
tested this agreement, asking the 
Transport Commission to forbid it— 
but the Commission refused to do 
so. The oil companies are bound, 
under this arrangement, to discon- 
tinue the use of highway tanks of 
greater than 1200-gal. capacity, ex- 
cept for hauls less than 25 miles. 











N. Y. Railroad Club to Change 
Meeting Date 


The New York Railroad Club will 
change its meeting date from the third 
Friday of each month to the third Thurs- 
day, beginning with the October meeting 
and running through until the end of May. 
The annual dinner as usual will be held 
December 7, the first Thursday of the 
month. 


Pacific Northwest Board Meeting 


The forty-third regular meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board will be 
held at Spokane, Wash. on September 13. 
Charles Donley, president of the National 
Association of Advisory Boards will speak 
at the meeting, while Judge Robert S. Mac- 
Farlane, western counsel of the Northern 
Pacific will discuss Transportation Trends 
at a joint luncheon with the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Spokane Transporta- 
tion Club. 


Allegheny Advisory Board to Meet 
September 13 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
will hold its Fall meeting on September 13 
at the Fort Stanwix Hotel, Johnstown, Pa. 
J. D. Battle, executive secretary of the 
National Coal Association, Washington, 
D. C., will be the principal speaker. His 
subject is as yet unannounced. The prin- 
cipal discussions to concern the meeting 
will be reports from the committees on 
dunnage in closed cars and open top cars 
respectively, and of the classification com- 
mittee on the proposal to change the length 
of the standard box car from 36 to 40 ft. 


I. C. C. Affirms Motor Carrier 
Insurance Rule 


Rule VIII of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s motor carrier insurance reg- 
ulations, requiring that insurance compan- 
ies be legally authorized to transact bus- 
iness in each state in which their policies 
cover the operations of an insured motor 
catrier, has been affirmed by the commis- 
sion’s Division 5 in a report on further 
hearing in the Ex Parte MC-5 proceeding 
dealing with security for the protection of 
the public. The commission examined var- 
ious proposals for a modification of the re- 
quirement which had been submitted by 
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interested parties; but it came to the con- 
clusion that no satisfactory substitute for 
Rule VIII had been suggested. 

With reference to requests that it make 
a study of motor carrier insurance costs, 
the commission took the proposal under 
advisement with a view to having its Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers explore the mat- 
ter for the purpose of determining 
“whether such a study might be made by 
us with reasonable expectation of success.” 


Would O.K. Florida-Baltimore Water 
Rates on Citrus Fruit 


United States Maritime Commission Ex- 
aminer A. L. Lansdale has recommended in 
a proposed report a finding by that com- 
mission that rates and practices of com- 
mon carriers by water in connection with 
the transportation of citrus fruit from Flor- 
ida ports to Baltimore, Md., are not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. This 
is the proceeding heard jointly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission case out 
of which has come I. C. C. Examiner H. 
W. Archer’s proposed report recommend- 
ing a finding that present all-rail rates on 
the traffic involved are as low as should 
be maintained and that such all-rail rates 
should continue to be not less than 5.6 
cents per 100 lb. higher than rates over 
competing truck-water routes. The Archer 
proposed report was reviewed in the Rail- 
way Age of August 26, page 319. 


RR’s and Marketing Forum Subject 
at N. E. Advisory Board Meeting 


The New England Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 30th regular meeting 
at the Hotel Vermont, Burlington, Vt., 
September 14 and 15. The speaker at the 
banquet on September 14 will be Joseph 
B. Eastman, chairman, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

At the regular board meeting the follow- 
ing day, in addition to regular committee 
reports there will be a report of a special 
emergency committee appointed to study 
the problem of preserving railroad trans- 
portation in the territory. There will also 
be a group of addresses as follows: “The 
Cost of Subsidized Transportation to the 
Vermont Farmer,” by R. S. Henry, as- 
sistant to the president, Association of 
American Railroads; “What Has Vermont 
to Sell Besides Vacations?” by W. H. 
Wills, lieutenant-governor, state of Ver- 
mont; “Chemurgic Developments in Ver- 
mont and What Aid Will They Be to 
Transportation,” by Joseph Winterbotham, 
chairman, Industrial-Agricultural Products 
Commission, state of Vermont. 

There will also be an open forum which 
will consider the question “Have the Rail- 
roads Taken Full Advantage of Their Op- 
portunities to Familiarize Themselves with 
the Marketing Problems of the Industries 
They Serve to Develop Whether or Not 
Anything Can Be Done Along Transpor- 
tation Lines to Increase Production to the 
Mutual Advantage of the Buyers and 
Sellers of Transportation ?” 


Freight Car Loadings 
Carloading reports were so delayed by 
the Labor Day holiday that the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads was unable to 
announce the total for the week ended 
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September 2 by the time this issue went 
to press. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended 
August 26, totaled 688,591 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 


lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, August 26 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
es 137,915 120,563 152,554 
Allegheny ..... 132,407 110,986 155,611 
Pocahontas 53,783 46,201 53,416 
Southern ...... 95,548 91,650 102,393 
Northwestern .. 115,884 97,993 142,025 
Central Western 106,149 105,385 119,094 
Southwestern 46,905 47,779 58,383 
Total Western 

Tt, a 268,938 251,157 319,502 
Total All Roads 688,591 620,557 783,476 

Commodities 

Grain and grain 

products 43,604 45,387 40,638 
Live stock 13,061 13,789 13,979 
Dene 123,893 104,397 128,106 
oS ES See 6,968 4,767 9,762 
Forest products 31,953 30,884 38,243 
OP ico antes 49,743 25.017 72,906 
Merchandise l.c.1. 154,170 151,000 169,524 
Miscellaneous .. 265,199 244,816 310,318 
August 26 688,591 620,557 783,476 
August 19 674,237 597,884 777,150 
August 12 665,197 589,568 773,782 
August 5 ..... 661,136 584,062 766,182 
TANG: 29) ise 00s 659,764 588,697 779,091 





Cumulative Totals, 
34 Weeks ... 20,581,309 18,895,644 25,132,668 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 

ended August 26 rose to 54,384 cars com- 

pared with 49,230 cars for the previous 
week and 53,363 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the summary 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


August 26, 1939...... 54,384 19,469 
August 19, 1939...... 49,230 18,480 
August 12,:1939....... 44,054 18,904 
August 27, 1938........ 53,363 17,635 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
August 26, 1939...... 1,492,274 730,562 
August 27, 193B8...... 1,499,038 684,256 
August 28, 1937...... 1,646,295 917,216 


Asks Protection for Individual 
Holders of Prior Lien Bonds 


A request for “special care and guar- 
dianship” by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of individual holders of im- 
portant underlying bonds whose interests 
are being made subordinate to those of 
large insurance companies is contained in 
a letter sent last week to Chairman Joseph 
B. Eastman by F. J. Lisman, a New York 
railroad securities authority. Speaking 
specifically of the action of the Commis- 
sion in allocating income bonds to holders 
of Rio Grande Junction first mortgage 
bonds of 1939 under the proposed Denver 
& Rio Grande Western reorganization plan, 
the writer declares that “while absolutely 
certain that it is not the intention of the 
I. C. C. to destroy railroad credit,” such 
action “definitely is more than a step—it 
is a leap in that direction.” 

He points out that no interest has been 
paid on the issue for some years, although 
it has been earned fully three times, on 
the average. It is his opinion that the Rio 
Grande Junction line makes it possible for 
the D. & R. G. W. to operate as a through 
road and that, without it, “the Denver & 
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Salt Lake would be of no use.” He con- 
tends further that were the mortgage cov- 
ering the bonds enforcible, as it was pre- 
vious to enactment of Section 77, the hold- 
ers could have enforced their lien and 
compelled the court to set aside the road’s 
net earnings from which to make interest 
payments. 

In explanation of the failure of Junc- 
tion holders to receive proper treatment, 
Mr. Lisman writes that because it is diffi- 
cult to get adequate support of bondholders 
for separate holders’ committees, the Junc- 
tion bonds are represented largely by in- 
surance companies who are also interested 
in the Rio Grande Western and “who are 
looking after both mortgages.” He asks 
therefore for “guardianship” of individual 
bondholders of the Rio Grande Junction 
“who are not at all represented in the situa- 
tion” and poses the question: “If the first 
mortgage bonds on an essential division 
earning several times interest charges can 
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be treated in this way, why should anybody 
ever again invest money in railroad securi- 
ties?” 


I. C. C. Compilation of Selected 
Income and Balance Sheet 
Items for June 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
August 31 made public its latest monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance 
sheet items, showing June’s net deficit of 
the Class I roads as $1,685,224, and that 
for this year’s first six months as $91,765,- 
684, as reported previously by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and noted in 
the Railway Age of August 26. The fore- 
going compare with a June, 1938, red fig- 
ure of $15,739,527, and one of $180,021,- 
199 for last year’s first half. 

Appearing in the compilation for the first 
time in a footnote which reveals that 101 
roads not in receivership or trusteeship re- 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 135 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 140 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 

TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of June 
1939 1938 


Income Items 


For the six months of 
1939 1938 


$39,095,470 $25,159,525 1. Net railway operating income....... $165,262,510 $71,185,510 
13,381,355 12,740,083 Rg OO a ine renin ae 66,230,651 68,560,612 
52,476,825 37,899,608 oe Rotal ARCOM oe sisi sceares ohne 231,493,161 139,746,122 
2,044,258 2,021,694 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 11,828,937 12,283,517 
50,432,567 35,877,914 2; Income available for fixed charges 219,664,224 127,462,605 
6. Fixed charges: : 
11,487,361 10,534,174 6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
RAPA N Goon lors 6-5 o's 6 aero ace 67,281,106 62,543,175 
39,485,083 39,861,418 6-02. Interest deductions ........ $237,268,935 237,581,544 
132,216 209,275 6-03. Other deductions ......... 3381 1,280,944 
51,104,660 50,604,867 6-04. Total fixed charges .... 305,348,422 301,405,663 
*672,093 *14,726,953 Zs Income after fixed charges .... *85,684,198 *173,943,058 
1,013,131 1,012,574 8. Contingent: charges .....4..06i8 2600 6,081,486 6,078,141 
*1,685,224 *15,739,527 9. LITER Te LO) cc ears ee ee a aren *91,765,684 *180,021,199 
16,805,563 16,854,764 10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures 
ANG PEGUIDRICNE) 6.00 5.560 aeic seas 100,950,760 100,913,542 
2,031,959 863,455 11. Federal income taxes .............. 9,563,305 5,400,115 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
1,317,789 1,129,345 12-01. On common stock ......... 27,869,824 33,447,752 
672,617 224,565 12-02 On preferred stock ........ 9,446,493 5,480,351 


Selected Asset Items 





Balance at end of June 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) ..........+.. 


MAA tore ciera sel aes thtear earns ee OR sialon waa Muemeheeee 
15. Demand loans anid’ Geposits: ..0:664i0-0-0:6 sewsire evs 
16; CMe ChattS ANG sCeDOCIS:  6o.cis.c-si0'.0 80 sees ets 
ViSa oe  e e eeee e aeeae re 
18, ieans and tills receivable ...... 66 sieics sence ces 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable .... 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ............. 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ............ 
22; PRARETIAIG EUG SUDPNOBS 0:6 0:0-4.5.0-040 oreo ers erweun vies 
23. Interest and dividends receivable ............. 
ee TRIN PUNE 1 cassie cesieaho bio norevare! wre Giatb acecotera 


Selected Liability Items 
27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months} ...... 


28. TrobtB Gnd Bis PAV ADEs 626.58. ¥ 5.50: 0se:b%e 0 sare 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable ....... 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable ......... 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable .............. 


32. Interest matured unpaid 


33. Dividends matured Unpaid ..«....ccccscceee vere 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid ................ 
35. Unmatured dividends declared ............... 
36. Unmatured interest accrued ................. 
37. WAMAUITEM TENES ACCHUET «soos cc cece esses es 
38; Other Current Vavwities: . ooo 06 6.oke vis a.0eiee see 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. 


S. Government taxes ........... 


40-02. 








1939 1938 

a Tac iets $637,650,612  $654,846,627 
ree Kew ere ee 430,302,330 314,771,436 
ie emitec gars. 15,818,855 7,796,776 
Sera Roe aaiteeh 20,838,102 17,309,665 
EI EREER NC NEN 71,212,040 65,979,262 
Se kegs eta Sioa 1,498,419 2°441,519 
RG PIR Re iee 54,427,169 50,475,282 
46,674,290 41,184,551 

eee hat is eh Cn 121,414,054 130,068,177 
OLR AG OAY) 318,849,539 355,255,297 
TN a 17,934,565 22,565,244 
prvacnn AY Meee 1,271,888 1,555,473 
SEO FERIA 6,228,836 4,989,944 





$1,106,470,087 $1,014,392,626 





Balance at end of June 





1939 1938 
SAC CR $188,742,004  $220,344,495 
Moe SO ee 245,563,553 250,982,938 
RNA ee 76,117,565 68,685,392 
Bese Seon ererare hice 223,387,641 220,439,060 
Pie re) Sin ee 72,045,489 72,522,747 
SAD S TOAAN St 906,729,835 755,026,908 
gE Sec ra aeed GN cee 9,390,964 7,506,53 
See ae eae: 683,233,696 525,866,816 
Priston Avera otevns 4,293,297 769,652 
SA treet ie or 81,025,675 83,780,950 
Pai Ee 26,106,733 23,537,560 
Reh eaten et re 28,915,356 24,878,023 
annshoeta weave $2,356,809,804 $2,033,996,581 
etched ara be $54,352,648 $57,545,769 


156,543,173 149,815,551 


¢g Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 

+ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 

t Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


(Switching and Terminal 


Net income after deprec. 
ode 


Companies Not Included) 
Net income before deprec. 
ie 








Name of railway 





* Deficit. 

+ Report of receiver or receivers. 

t Report of trustee or trustees. 

§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 


pais = 
For the six months of 
38 


al =" 
For the six months of 
1939 39 1938 


— : eee ernerer ar Ts * $969,034 *$1,257,434 * $840,717 “$1,082,648 
Aa agin Sag RE Sa + SA Ae at 
ody yh ng ig SAPO AERIS . 6,346,753 111,741,308 * 2,756,391 . 8,082,872 
oston & Maine R. R. ....-- eee reece eee a ,634, " i * 1,826, 

Pentral of Georgia Ry.f .......sccceesseses : 1,479,852 : 1,754,353 E pyr : reer 
Central R. R. of New Jersey .........+--++- 2,124,708 1,846,435 inane Li eeeh 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ...+..-.---ee eee eeeee Pp 5,958,114 . 5,729,462 : ae tye o eee 
Chicago & Eastern Jilinois Ry.t .......-.--- “ 1,035,369 * 1,210,112 a 
Chicago & North Western Ry.f .......----+- : 9,279,936 *11,143,611 6, yoyo - eee 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. ......-- 1,957,978 : 3,235,581 i o a ete 
Chicago Great Western R. R.f ..........-+-- * 547,576 . 1,316,563 : 278, S oi 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f *11,298,024 *12,140,063 : a . eee 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t ft ....... * 6,034,341 . 8,239,863 3,981,8 > paren 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. * 1,947,064 : 1,672,100 eo : ae 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. ..........seeeeeee 489,395 : 746,244 996,9 : : foe 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. ..... * 852,976 : 2,172,745 : 366,76 «9 tere 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f ......- * 3,369,317 7 3,999,124 2,764,888 a er 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. .........++++00-; 552,258 555,296 : 1,031,031 oe a 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.)§ * 2,646,820 . 7,358,376 nA 808,806 ? e = 
Grand Trunk Western R. R. .....c..cecceee * 1,539,341 3,218,930 a 957,236 “ 2,654, 

Great INOSUNGSE IOUS wacccecca cess tecccnuceee * 3,394,082 * 7,088,655 1,547,743 5,235,895 
teeters: SO MENIBE ONES, {PCs Se: o:0:0-6-6-ne earn oo cereale * 1,548,312 : 1,930,816 1,750,896 ee 
Bebigh Valley Be Re wick ccc ccc cecsec cence * 510,203 2,251,129 i 548,849 1,161,46 
LS AO ecnercrncrrrerrre * 1,395,084 * 1,324,571 806,628 736,412 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. .........++..-- 1,372,551 z 1,125,303 7 3,538,687 ‘ 1,037,493 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.f * 4,035,053 3,874,359 ; 3,425,561 7 oop 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ...........0.00% * 2,207,118 re 2,681,567 Pa 1,538,859 e 2,020,932 
Missouri (Pacine Re Rik occ cccciccceseecsse * 8,551,939 9,667,125 6,372,568 : 7,476,572 
New work Centtal Fe. MG a4 ices ccc tnewsnes * 9,079,066 *17,548,397 1,156,479 : 9,509,176 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. ....... * 121,945 * 1,884,421 y 663,264 = 1,028,720 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t... * 2,775,776 * 6,808,923 1,084,953 5,115,877 
Sorters cf Wester BG ic ceccesececeecses 8,680,572 4,800,071 11,195,599 ° 7,292,204 
INGINOEH HACINE, FEY! cia ccc cc ctr casewunanens * 5,036,650 * 6,897,282 * 3,344,947 5,202,143 
enns@reatiia Mee Wee. ey6:cci6 9 0:6 a scorers scare ese Sexes 3,174.469 * 3,464,555 16,343,837 9,123,683 
aCe: WARSCOUOU RG cee ce cecere dst vedevee * 656,176 * 2,212,433 528,058 * 1,012,003 
Pittsburgn & Lake Erie R. R. ......ccde nce 511,604 234,457 1,633,041 1,357,657 
REMUS re hela alice ap ec neces vibe emateé 1,416,261 357,332 2,971,695 1,925,819 
St. Rouwe-San Francisco Ryd... . 6 os cecccucs * 5,863,837 * 7,107,358 * 4,326,576 z 5,545,004 
St. Louis Southwestern Linesf .............. * 1,197,753 * 934,322 * 888,691 : 623,316 
MeabOdte Lee PANE RY isc cc cewscccesecivess * 2,926,703 * 3,529,177 * 1,851,103 2,509,129 
CORCI CET GEL. ESSIEN Si SORES tera rerrae a eran 45,865 * 3,862,642 1,769,444 * 2,328,466 
Southern Pacific Transportation System|| * 3,046,386 *11,773,825 893,830 * 7,627,618 
Neeae GE GGIIG MONS. fs ciicwan ences wensicamee ers > 40,746 166,118 559,842 763,441 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines). . 2,936,535 2,555,370 6,657,065 5,806,409 
MURR MNGIE Soe. acces ee na neac eee take k eee * 3.152.774 * 436153! * 2,079,954 * 3,225,735 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. ........... * 420,519 * 344,863 * Fszise * 76,096 


t Includes Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway beginning with June. 1939. 


@ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
Santa Fe Ry. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


{ Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


| Includes Southern Pacific 
contains the following information: 


Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. _ 
“Figures reported for Southern Pacific Transportation System 


The report 


exclude offsetting debits and credits for rent for leased roads and equipment, and bond interest, be- 


tween companies included therein. 


Operations for 1939 of separately operated solelv controlled affili- 


ated companies (not included in above statement), resulted in a net deficit of $453,358 for the month 
and $3,282,296 for the period. These results include $211,172 for the month and $1,267,032 for the 
period, representing interest on bonds of such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not 
taken into income and, therefore, not included in the 1939 income results for the System reported 


above. 


The combined results for 1939 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and separatelv 


operated solely controlled affiliated companies for the month amounted to a net income of $1,525,658 


and for the period a net deficit of $5,061,649.” 








ported a composite net income of $10.706.- 
084 for June as compared with a net deficit 
of $90,263 in June of last year. The net 
deficit of these 101 roads for this year’s 
first half was $18,511,093; for the com- 
parable 1938 period they reported a com- 
posite red figure of $83,754,294. 

Eighty five roads reported net deficits 
for June, while 47 reported net incomes ; 
in June, 1938, there were 95 net deficits 
and 37 net incomes. For this year’s first 
half 83 roads reported deficits and 49 net 
incomes ; comparable 1938 figures were, re- 
spectively, 102 net deficits and 30 net in- 
comes. The consolidated statement and 
that showing the net incomes or deficits of 
roads having operating revenues above 


$25,000,000 are given in the accompanying 
tables. 


National Railway Fans’ Day at 
the N. Y. World’s Fair 


A backstage inspection tour of “Rail- 
Toads on Parade,” the opera-pageant pre- 


sented by the Eastern roads at the New 
York World’s Fair, appearance in the show 
itself and luncheon served on the pageant 
grounds will feature “National Railway 
Fans’ Day,” to be held September 17. The 
blanket charge of $1.50 will cover all ac- 
tivities, including the pageant, “Railroads 
at Work,” luncheon and souvenirs. The 
program is administered by a joint com- 
mittee of the Railway & Locomotive His- 
torical Society, Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., 
and the National Railway Historical 
Society. 


Machine Tool Show Cancelled 


In view of the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, the members of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association have de- 
cided to postpone indefinitely the Machine 
Tool Show which was to have been held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on October 4 to 13. 
This also involves the postponement of the 
Machine Tool Congress, a series of meet- 
ings sponsored by a group of nine engi- 
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neering and technical societies and which 
were to have been held during the Machine 
Tool Show. 

Wendell E. Whipp, president of the as- 
sociation, in making the announcement, 
said: “The members of the association feel 
that the greatest contribution the industry 
can make to the welfare of the nation at 
this time is to concentrate their entire ef- 
forts on the production of the greatest pos- 
sible number of machine tools. Under the 
circumstances, the industry and its cus- 
tomers cannot afford the time of its key 
men for a machine tool show. Postpone- 
ment is felt to be the wisest course.” 


Fair Brings Bustle to N. Y.’s Passen- 
ger Terminals Over Labor Day 


Preliminary “educated guesses” by pas- 
senger men of roads entering New York 
city indicate that while so-called out-bound 
traffic over the Labor Day week-end was 
“about the same” or a “little better” than 
that of last year, the inbound traffic of 
those roads enjoying long-haul patronage 
showed a large gain over the previous year. 
This record influx of passengers into the 
metropolis for the week-end period is at- 
tributed to the World’s Fair, which en- 
joyed a record-breaking week-end of over 
1,000,000 paid admissions. Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3, was the biggest day of any this 
year, when nearly a half-million cash cus- 
tomers passed through the turnstiles. On 
the same day the Long Island broke all 
records by carrying 228,000 passengers on 
its shuttle route between Pennsylvania sta- 
tion and the fair site. 

The larger roads which reach out far 
enough to capture long-haul fair business 
report an excellent Labor Day traffic: The 
New York Central reports an increase of 
about 15 per cent in the number of pas- 
sengers over last year, attributing the in- 
crease to inbound fair patronage. Out- 
bound traffic was about the same as last 
year. Out-of-towners leaving the city were 
especially heavy the evening of Labor Day 
proper. From Friday to Tuesday the road 
operated about 140 extra trains in and out. 
of the city. In addition to holiday busi- 
ness the road also carried more than 12,000 
home-bound campers on Friday and Satur- 
day. 

The Pennsylvania also estimates a 15 per 
cent improvement over last year. It oper- 
ated close to 200 extra trains on the New 
York division. Inbound and _ out-bound 
volume was about the same. In short, “a 
good year all around.” The Baltimore & 
Ohio is especially enthusiastic about the 
week-end business, reporting it to be “about 
double” that of last year, due principally to 
special fair parties. Monday proved to be the 
busiest day of the period. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford enjoyed a sub- 
stantial increase in out-bound business to 
New England and a sharp rise in city- 
bound volume. Figures are not available 
for the entire week-end period, but it is 
reported that Friday’s business was 39 per 
cent over the corresponding Friday of 1938, 
and out-bound business on Monday showed 
a 40 per cent increase. 

The Erie enjoyed a 10 to 15 per cent 
increase over last year, due principally to 
special fair parties and increased patronage 
of its special excursion to Niagara Falls, 
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N. Y. The Lehigh Valley did “a much 
better” business than last year, running its 
Black Diamond in three sections on Mon- 
day. Its Niagara Falls excursion traffic 
also showed a large gain. The Central of 
New Jersey, being a short-haul line, did 
not share in the fair business. Since the 
seashore resorts had a “rotten” season, the 
road’s all-rail passenger traffic over the 
week-end fell about 5 per cent under last 
year, while the Sandy Hook boat route 
“just about held its own.” The New York, 
Ontario & Western also found the resort 
business along its line in New York state 
sluggish and found that “going-away” traf- 
fic was lighter than last year, while in- 
bound business was just about the same. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
reports a decrease of about 10 per cent as 
compared with last year’s traffic. 


Substitute Service on St. Louis 
Southwestern 


The St. Louis Southwestern has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
rescind a requirement whereby that road 
would be called upon to file an applica- 
tion for authority to act as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle to cover situa- 
tions wherein it substitutes motor vehicle 
service for rail service. The requirement 
was a part of the commission’s recent de- 
cision (see Railway Age of August 19, 
page 292) holding that special permissions 
and tariff rules authorizing the substitution 
of motor vehicle service for rail or water 
service and of rail or water service for 
motor vehicle service are in contravention 
of the certificate and tariff provisions of 
the Motor Carrier Act and should not be 
renewed when they expire. 

In that decision the commission said that 
“The Eastern rail carriers and the St. 
Louis Southwestern or their participating 
carriers should file within 30 days from the 
service of this report appropriate applica- 
tions for authority to act as common car- 
riers by motor vehicle in this substituted 
service... .” Suggesting that the commis- 
sion might not have been fully advised as 
to its situation the Cotton Belt petition 
asks for further hearing in order that it 
may show that its situation is no different 
from other Southern and Western roads, 
and that the only substitution service it 
uses is that of its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the Southwestern Transportation Company, 
which has proper common carrier authority. 
“Compelling your petitioners to engage in 
the motor transportation business itself, or 
to cease the practice that has been car- 
ried on with at least tacit approval by this 
commission for the past 10 years,” the pe- 
tition goes on, “is in effect depriving them 
and the Southwestern Transportation Com- 
pany of valuable rights under the ‘grand- 
father’ section of the Motor Carrier Act 
without due process of law.” Its substitute- 
service arrangements, the Cotton Belt says 
in another section of the petition, have 
produced savings of “over $400,000” a year 
and improved service to the public. 


Retirement Board Activities 


A total of 16,707 certifications for benefit 
payments were made in the regional of- 
fices of the Railroad Retirement Board in 
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the week ended August 25, according to 
the Board’s “Weekly Review” for Sep- 
tember 2. The amount of payments certi- 
fied was $256,283 or an average of $15.34 
per certification. In the same week 27,- 
688 claims were received in the regional 
offices and 4,280 certificates of benefit right 
issued. 

From the beginning of operation through 
August 25, the “Review” continues, a total 
of 95,479 workers have taken the first step 
in applying for railroad unemployment in- 
surance benefits by filing applications for 
certificates of benefit rights. Such certifi- 
cates, indicating that the individuals are 
eligible for benefits on the basis of their 
credited railroad compensation for 1938 
have been issued to all but 4,044 of the 
applicants. The wage records of most of 
these 4,044 workers are still in the process 
of investigation. Of the workers who have 
been found eligible for benefits by virtue 
of their credited compensation in 1938, 68,- 
398 have remained unemployed long enough 
to serve the waiting period required by law. 
A substantial proportion of this group 
have been unemployed after completing 
their waiting period; their claims have 
been certified for over 73,000 benefit pay- 
ments amounting to about $1,100,000. 

The number of applications for certifi- 
cates of benefit rights received in the week 
ended August 25 was 4,764, considerably in 
excess of the number of such applications 
received in either of the two preceding 
weeks, says the Board publication. Prior 
to the week of August 25, the number of 
applications received declined steadily from 
week to week. An examination of the 
figures by regions indicates, it continues, 
that the large increases occurred only in 
the Boston and New York regions. Smaller 
increases in the number of applications 
were reported also from the Cleveland 
and Minneapolis regional offices. 

The Board, on August 24, approved and 
adopted the opinion of its general counsel 
holding that the National Carloading Cor- 
poration has been an “employer” within the 
meaning of sections 1 (a) of the Railroad 
Retirement and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Acts from August 28, 1935 to 
date, as a company indirectly owned by 
one or more “carriers” and operating fa- 
cilities and performing services in connec- 
tion with transportation of property by rail- 
road. The Board has also adopted the 
same holding for the Universal Carloading 
and Distributing Company, Inc. 

Another decision was adopted which 
holds that service for National is creditable 
toward annuities from October 22, 1931; 
and that service with Universal is credit- 
able from December 5, 1925 to at least 
June 15, 1939. The Board also adopted 
the opinion of the general counsel recom- 
mending that the question of whether 
Universal has been under “carrier” con- 
trol since June 15, 1939 be determined 
after hearing. The latter action is deemed 
necessary due to the fact that the stock 
whereby the New York Central controlled 
Universal, has been trusteed with former 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Balt- 
hasar H. Meyer, as reported in the Rail- 
way Age for July 22, page 155. 

The Board, on August 22, transferred to 
the Bureau of Employment and Claims the 
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function of planning, directing, supervis- 
ing and carrying out the project of as- 
sembling and compiling records of the sery- 
ice and compensation, prior to January 1, 
1937, of employees under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts. This is the project which 
was originally begun by the Board in co- 
operation with the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration but later discontinued due to 
administrative difficulties. 


Railroads Could Handle 45 Per Cent 
Traffic Increase, Says Pelley 


“The railroads can handle at least 25 
per cent more traffic than they are now 
handling, and by repairing approximately 
200,000 freight cars and 8,000 locomotives 
now awaiting repairs and not required for 
present traffic, they could handle 45 per 
cent more than the present business,” J. 
J. Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads said in a September 
6 statement issued “in response to inquiries 
from newspaper correspondents received as 
a result of reports which appeared in cer- 
tain newspapers to the effect that the rail- 
roads of this country would have difficulty 
in handling a marked increase in freight 
traffic.” 

The A. A. R. president went on from 
the above-mentioned reference to the back- 
log of cars awaiting repairs to assert that 
“if and as additional equipment is required 
it can be had, and the railroads can and 
will keep ahead of any demands that may 
be made upon them.” 

“These conclusions,” he added, “are the 
result of a very careful study made several 
months ago. It is a fact that there has 
been a great reduction in the amount of 
equipment owned. It is also a fact that 
there has been a great increase in the 
efficiency of movement. For example, the 
average speed of freight trains between 
terminals is now 61 per cent greater than 
in 1920 and the tons handled per train- 
hour, which is the real measure of work, 
have increased 106 per cent since 1920. 
It is conservatively estimated that the traf- 
fic of 1929, the largest in history, could 
now be handled efficiently with from 350 
to 400 thousand cars less than were owned 
at that time.” 

A few days earlier Mr. Pelley had told 
newspaperman covering the White House 
that the railroad industry was ready for 
any emergency developing from the present 
crisis. “We are,” he said, “watching the 
situation closely and are ready for any- 
thing that happens.” Mr. Pelley was at 
the White House for a visit with one of 
the President’s secretaries; he did not see 
the President. 

Meanwhile on September 3, the Car 
Service Division of the A. A. R. had issued 
Special Car Order No. 38, designed to 
expedite the return to home roads of speci- 
fied series of steel box cars owned by the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific. Car Sert- 
vice Division officers, estimating that from 
12,000 to 15,000 cars are affected, gave an 
“absolutely not” answer to an inquiry as 
to whether the order indicated conditions 
of car shortage. . They described it as a 
“precautionary measure’—a “special ac- 
tion’—designed to build up the car supply 
to take care of heavy increases in car re- 
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quirements in the far west where loadings 
of fruits and sugar are now “pretty heavy.” 

The order explains the necessity for the 
“special handling” which it directs cn the 
basis of “geographical location of owners 
and emergency orders for food commodi- 
ties.” In the former connection, a Car 
Service Division officer pointed out, the 
four roads to whose cars the order applies 
are not lines which reach Chicago or the 
Missouri River crossings, and thus they 
normally experience more delay in balanc- 
ing their equipment.than is the case with 
Western roads connecting at Chicago or 
St. Louis with the Eastern lines. It is 
further pointed out that the order does not 
prohibit loading of ‘the cars involved to 
their home lines, although it does prohibit 
intermediate loading. This provision of 
the order reads as follows: “Cars may be 
loaded to destinations on or via owners’ 
rails, but must not be delayed or back- 
hauled to obtain such loading.” 


Four Mechanical 
Groups to Meet: 
(Continued from page 380) 


boiler department, _Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Topic No. 6. _Longitudinal cracking of flues in 

service—Chairman, E. E. Owens, general boiler 

inspector, Union Pacific. a 


Afternoon Session 

Rotftine_ business. 

Topic No. 7.. Standardizing the inspection, testing 
and cleaning of locomotive air reservoirs— 
Chairman, L. R. Haase, district boiler inspec- 
tor, Baltimore & Ohio. 

Topic No. 8. . Renewing fireboxes—Laying out, 
fabrication, and application—Chairman, F. A. 
Longo, welding and boiler supervisor, Southern 
Pacific. 

Election of officers. 

Closing business. 

Adjournment. 


Car Department Officers’ Association 
Tuesday, October 17 


Morning Session 
Meeting called to order. 
Approval of minutes of last annual meeting. 
Address by President C. J. Nelson. 


Afternoon Session 


Address by D. J. Sheehan, superintendent motive 
power, Chicago & E/stern Illinois. 

Report of Membership Committee—Chairman J. 
S. Acworth, supervisor of equipment, General 
American Transportation Corporation. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer F. L. Kartheiser. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Address by E. L. Woodward, western editor, 
Railway Mechanical Engineer and chairman of 
Publicity Committee. 


Wednesday, October 18 


Morning Session 


Freight and Passenger-Car Construction—Chair- 
man, J. McMullen, superintendent car depart- 
ment, Erie. 

Address by .C. H. Dietrich, executive vice-chair- 
man, Freight Claim Division, Association of 

_ American Railroads. 

Shop Operation, Facilities and Tools—Chairman, 
J. A. Deppe, superintendent car department, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

Passenger-Train Car Terminal Handling—Chair- 
tian, G. R. Andersen, district master car build- 
er, Chicago & North Western. 


Afternoon Session 


Lubricants and Lubrication—Chairman, J. R. 
Brooks, supervisor Lubrication and supplies, 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Freight-Car Inspection and Preparation for Com- 
modity Loading—Chairman, F. G. Moody, mas- 
ter car builder, Northern Pacific. 

Inte rchange—Chairman, M. E. Fitzgerald, master 
car builder, Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

Loaling Rules—Chairman, H. H. Golden, super- 
visor A. A. R. Interchange and Accounting, 

Louisville & Nashville. 
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Thursday, October 19 
Morning Session 


Address by Leroy Kramer, vice-president, Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corporation. 

Billing for Car Repairs—Chairman, D. E. Bell, 
A. A. R. Instructor, Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

Painting—Chairman, L. B. Jenson, passenger shop 
superintendent, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific. 


Afterncon Session 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, J. E. Keegan, 
chief car inspector, Pennsylvania. 

Election of officers. 

Suggestions for good of the association. 

Adjournment. 


Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ 
Association 


Tuesday, October 17 


Afternoon Session 


Report of President F. B. Downey outlining scope 
and purpose of locomotive Maintenance Officers’ 
Association. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer F. T. James on 
past record of old association and status of new 
association. 

Proper Maintenance of Modern Locomotives—Ad- 
dress by D. S. Ellis, chief mechanical officer, 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Roundhouse Problems Caused by Long Runs, by 
F. J. Fahey, master mechanic, New York 
Central. 


Wednesday, October 18 


Morning Session 
Training of Apprentices—Address by A. H. Wil- 
liams, general supervisor of apprentice training, 
Canadian National Railways. 
Forging and Heat Treating Locomotive Parts, by 
L. B. Herfurth, forging supervisor, Missouri 
Pacific. 


Afternoon Session 
Failure of Locomotive Parts and How to Prevent 
Them—Address by F. H. Williams, assistant 
test engineer, Canadian National Railways. 
Scheduling of Locomotives Through Shops for 
Classified Repairs, by F. B. Downey, assistant 
shop superintendent, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Thursday, October 19 
Morning Session 


What I Expect of My Supervisors and Why— 
Address by F. E. Lyford, trustee, New York, 
Ontario & Western. 

Best Methods of Selecting Machinery and Tools 
for Repairs to Modern Locomotives, by R. 
Dollard, shop engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio. 





Afternoon Session 


Address by Lewis B. Rhodes, president, Allied 
Railway Supply Association. 
Election of officers. 


Club Meetings 


The Eastern Association of Car Service 
Officers will hold its regular Fall meeting 
at the Hotel Governor Clinton, New York, 
September 28. The possibility of a definite 
plan of procedure and practice for the re- 
duction of empty car mileage will be given 
a prominent place on the program. Annual 
election of officers will be held. 

The Toronto Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting at the Royal York hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., September 25. H. H. Mc- 
Mullen, inspector, Bureau of Explosives, 
Association of American Railroads, will 
speak on “Handling Dangerous Articles in 
Transportation”. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway 
Club will hold its annual outing and golf 
tournament September 21 at 10 a.m. in 
the De Soto hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will hold its next meeting at the De 
Soto hotel, St. Louis, Mo., September 19. 
At that time D. W. Lloyd, district engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
will present a. paper entitled “Brakes for 
Modern Freight and Passenger Trair 
Service.” There will be a dinner prior to 
the meeting. 
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Supply Trade 





R. B. Nichols, sales manager of the 
Bantam Bearings Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind., a subsidiary of the Torrington 
Company, Torrington, Conn., has also 
becn appointed secretary. 


H. H. Simmons, advertising manager 
of Crane Company, Chicago, has been 
promoted to manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, to succeed Russell G. 
Creviston, who has been named to a new 
position, director of trade relations. 


Wood Sanford has been appointed sales 
engineer in the railway division of the 
Buda Company with headquarters at 
Harvey, Ill. Mr. Sanford’s recent connec- 
tion was with the Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., as district sales manager 
in the North Central Territory. 


William A. Ross, vice-president and 
general manager of sales of the Columbia 
Steel Company, San Francisco, Cal., has 
been elected president, to succeed Ambrose 
N. Diehl, who has resigned because of 





William A. Ross 


ill health. Mr. Ross has been connected 
with the steel industry since 1895, when 
he entered the employ of the Washburn 
Moen Manufacturing Company as an office 
boy. In 1899, this company was acquired 
by the American Steel & Wire Company, 
and Mr. Ross served the new firm as bill 
clerk and cashier. In 1911, the west coast 
holdings of the American Steel & Wire 
Company became the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment of the United States Steel Products 
Company, a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and upon this consolida- 
tion Mr. Ross was appointed assistant 
treasurer and then assistant to the vice- 
president of the products company. In 
1930, the Columbia Steel Corporation was 
acquired by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The Pacific Coast department of 
the United States Steel Products Company 
was then consolidated with the new enter- 
prise under the name of the Columbia Steel 
Company, with Mr. Ross serving as vice- 
president and treasurer. By 1932, he was 
appointed vice-president and general mana- 
ger of sales, which position he has held 
until his recent election. 

Mr. Diehl’s retirement closes an active 
career of forty years’ service in the steel 
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industry. In 1899, he entered the employ 
of the Carnegie Steel Company as a chemist 
in the laboratory of the Duquesne works. 





A. N. Diehl 


After holding various positions, he became 
assistant general superintendent of the 
Duquesne works in 1915 and operating vice- 
president in charge of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict of the Carnegie Steel Company in 
1918. In 1930 he was made vice-president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
in 1932, was elected president of the Co- 
lumbia Steel Company. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


JournaL Boxes.—The Hyatt Bearings 
division, General Motors Sales Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, N. J., has issued a 48- 
page illustrated catalog describing the 
Hyatt roller-bearing journal box, the 
Hyatt railroad roller bearing, and Hyatt 
journal boxes and bearings, Type J, K, 
and E. 


Circuit BREAKERS AND SWITCHGEAR.— 
The General Electric Company has issued 
three new bulletins which describe, respec- 
tively: Outdoor Oil Blast Circuit Breakers 
(Bulletin GEA-2426B); Air Circuit 
Breakers for the protection of resistance 
welding machines (GEA-2997A);_ and, 
Metal-Enclosed Switchgear with draw-out 
air-circuit breakers for low-voltage feed- 
ers (GEA-2596A). 

DRASTIC RESTRICTION OF MOTOR TRUCK 
LICENSES for even “private” operators is 
embodied in a recent decision of the Greek 
Minister of Railways & Motor Vehicles 
which provides that hereafter no truck op- 
erating licenses will be issued to commer- 
cial concerns and that, for the present, fur- 
ther licenses will be issued only to mining 
and industrial companies. For several years 
common carrier operators have been heavily 
regulated by the ministry not only as to ex- 
tension of route and expansion of territory, 
but as well in the limitation of the number 
and size of their vehicles. For example, 
licenses for common carrier trucks are at 
present issued only on a renewal or ton- 
for-ton replacement basis, which tends to 
freeze the operations of the industry. Here- 
tofore, licensing requirements for private 
operators have been much less severe, but 
the recent decision makes regulation of the 
two classes of operators virtually identical. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





August Equipment 
Purchasing Slack 


But inquiries for 22 locos; 
7,600 fgt. cars and 49 pass. 
cars may boost Sept. totals 


Equipment manufacturers and company 
shops received domestic orders during 
August for 5 locomotives (2 steam and 3 
Diesel-electric) and 315 freight cars. No 
passenger-train cars were ordered during 
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12 to 15 steel underframe flat cars, 8 steel 
flat” bottom gondola cars and 8 steel- 
sheathed box cars with wood lining and 
floor, all of 50 tons’ capacity, for the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard. 


THe Norrotk & WEsTERN has recently 
ordered materials for the renewal of bodies 
of 1,000 hopper cars. 


THE VIRGINIAN has placed orders for 
500 all-steel hopper cars in its own shops 
at Princeton, W. Va. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of August 12, page 267. 


SIGNALING 


Tue St. Lours-SAN FRANCISCO has 
placed an order with the Union Switch & 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in — of 
the Railway Age in August, 1939 


(Including Sept. 2) 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
Aug. 19 Maine Central 2 Diesel-electric Sw. American Locomotive Co. 
Aug. 19 U. S. Navy Dept. 1 Diesel-electric Atlas Car & Manu. Co. 
Sept. 2 Boston & Maine 2 4-8-2 Baldwin Locomotive Works 
FREIGHT CARS 
Aug. 5 New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis 10 Gondola - Pullman-Standard 
Aug. 12 American Refrigerator Tran- 
sit Co. 100 Refrigerator Company Shops 
Aug. 12 New York, Chicago & St. ° 
Louis 25 Cov. Hopper American Car & Foundry Co. 
Aug. 26 Baltimore & Ohio 180 Automobile Company Shops 








the month. Total buying for the year thus 
far is thereby brought to 161 locomotives 
and 9,392 freight cars. The passenger-train 
car total remains at 174 units. 

Substantial purchases for the near future 
are indicated by inquiries issued for or 
contemplated purchases, to and including 
September 1, for 22 locomotives (14 steam 
and 8 Diesel-electric), 7,600 freight cars 
and 49 passenger-train cars. Of the freight 
car inquiries outstanding at the close of the 
month, 3,000 have subsequently been put 
through as ordered; are so reported in 
this issue and will be included in totals 
for September. 

The carriers ordered 6,500 tons of rail 
during August, which brings the total or- 
dered for the year thus far to 532,883 tons. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Ouro has placed 
orders for 2,500 freight cars, all of 50 
tons’ capacity, with the following builders: 

Builder 
Greenville Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Type 
l.s., drop-end, wood 
floor gondola 
l.s., drop-end, steel 
floor gondola 


Number 
100 


400 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 500 hopper 

Pullman-Standard 650 hopper 

General American 700 hopper 

Ralston Steel 150 hopper 
Total 2,500 


Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of August 26, 
page 326. 


THE Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BurEAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, is 
asking for bids on September 19 for from 





Signal Company for the necessary ma- 
terials to install a “UR” route interlocking 
at its Tower Grove, Mo., crossing of the 
Missouri Pacific. The St. Louis-San 
Francisco will carry out the field installa- 
tion work with its own forces. 


PENNSYLVANIA - READING SEASHORE 
LinEs.—Separate sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by E. J. Lamneck, purchasing agent 
of this road, 15 N. 32nd street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., until 12 o’clock noon (e. s. t.) 
September 19 for the furnishing of mis- 
cellaneous signal material for the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings at Absecon, N. J., 
under P. W. A. project No. N. J. 1330-F. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THE MAINE CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION 
Company has received delivery of two 37- 
passenger buses from the a.c.f. Motors 
Company. 


Construction 





Texas & Paciric.—This company plans 
improvements to passenger station facili- 
ties at Marshall, Texas, which will cost 
approximately $150,000. In connection 
with this work bids are now being re- 
ceived for the construction of a train shed 
and pedestrian tunnels which will cost ap- 
proximately $55,000. 
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Financial 





APALACHICOLA NorTHERN.—R. F. C. 
Loan—This road has applied for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval of 
an $800,000 three-year loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to repay advances in the 


amount of $501,019, for rehabilitation of 


properties ($193,895), to pay past due 
vouchers in the amount of $41,586, past 
due taxes of $12,004 and to provide work- 
ing capital in the amount of $51,496. 


BaLtTiMorE & Oxnto.—Abandonment by 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Baltimore & 
Ohio to abandon the operation and the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh to abandon its 
so-called Lucerne branch, extending from 
a point near Waterman, Pa., southerly to 
the end of the line at Luciusboro, 1.9 miles. 


CuicaGo GREAT WESTERN.—E-xpenses of 
Reorganization——Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has fixed the 
amounts of compensation due all legal 
counsel who represented parties in this com- 
pany’s reorganization proceedings under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. Out of 
a total of $228,992 claimed by the various 
parties, Division 4 fixed as a maximum al- 
lowance the sum of $106,630. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Equip- 
ment Purchase-—The Chicago & North 
Western was authorized by the federal dis- 
trict court at Chicago on August 30, to 
pay $1,400,000 cash for new passenger 
equipment, the authorization being given 
over the objection of counsel for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and sev- 
eral of the bond issues. The trustee of 
the railroad told the court that the North 
Western has more than $10,000,000 in cash, 
on which it earns nothing, that cash pay- 
ment for the proposed 19 streamlined pas- 
senger cars for the “400” would not in- 
jure its cash position and that lack of cash 
would not be used as an argument against 
a pending petition seeking payment of in- 
terest on some of the divisional mortgage 
bonds. He said the road would pay be- 
tween $30,000 and $35,000 interest on the 
borrowed funds before it could obtain de- 
livery of 800 freight cars it proposes to 
buy, if the freight cars were financed joint- 
ly with the passenger cars. The R. F. C. 
took the position that where interest is 
earned, the interest should be paid to main- 
tain the credit of the road, and that where 
money can be used to pay interest rather 
than for the purchase of equipment, the 
debtor will benefit accordingly. 





DELAWARE & Hupson.—A bandonment.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon its so-called Baldwin 
branch extending from Ticonderoga, N. Y.., 


to the end of the line in Baldwin, two 
miles, 


Farrport, PAINESVILLE & EASTERN.— 
Stock.—This company has been granted 
authority by Division 4 of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission to issue $233,000 of 
common stock, consisting of 2,330 shares 
of a par value of $100 a share, to be sold 
at par and the proceeds applied to the re- 
demption of $365,000 of its outstanding 
first mortgage six per cent gold bonds, 
series A. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization of the Boston & Provi- 
dence—The New York Central has been 
authorized to intervene in the reorganiza- 
tion proceedings of the Boston & Provi- 
dence. 


New York, New Haven & HArtTForD.— 
Loan to Union Freight.— The Union 
Freight Railroad Company of Boston, 
Mass., has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
a $192,000 20-year promissory note or 
notes, bearing interest not in excess of 4% 
per cent, to be exchanged for a loan from 
the trustees of the New Haven. Proceeds 
of the loan will be used for maintenance 
work. 


NorFoLtK SoUTHERN.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $607,000 
of three per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates maturing in 30 semi-annual install- 
ments payable serially in the amount of 
$21,000 on May 1, 1940, and in the amount 
of $21,000 on each November 1, and May 
1, to and including May 1, 1943, and in 
the amount of $20,000 on November 1, 
1943 and in the amount of $20,000 on May 
1, and November 1, in each year to and in- 
cluding November 1, 1954. At the same 
time the company asked the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to aid in the financ- 
ing by purchasing 90 per cent of the cer- 
tificates. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Lours.—Bonds.—This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $7,000,000 
of refunding and improvement mortgage 
33% per cent bonds, series B, due July 1, 
1974, to be sold at 100.6577 and accrued 
interest to refund a like amount of bonds 
and for other corporate purposes. Division 
4 also authorized the proprietary roads of 
the Association to guarantee one-sixteenth 
of the interest and sinking fund payments, 
except the Missouri Pacific, which would 
guarantee two-sixteenths. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
J Sept.5 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.87 27.80 27.75 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 55.19 54.44 59.19 


Dividends Declared 


Lackawanna R. R. of N. J.—$1.00, quarterly, 
payable October 2 to holders of record September 


New York, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.25, 
a October 2 to holders of record Septem- 
er 8. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—$1.75, pay- 
able October 2 to holders of record September 11. 

St. Joseph, South Bend & Southern.—80¢; 5 
Per Cent Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, both 
payable September 20 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 11. 

Southern.—Mobile & Ohio.—$2.00, payable Oc- 
tober 2 to holders of record September 15. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Jay Samuel Hartt has been elected 
president of the Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend, with headquarters at Chicago, 
succeeding Ray Garrett. 





Willis E. Maxson, whose retirement as 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Galveston, Tex., was announced in 
the Railway Age of September 2, was born 
in Mapleton, Kan., and attended Baker 





Willis E. Maxson 


University, Baldwin, Kan. He entered 
railway service in February, 1885, with the 
Santa Fe, serving as a clerk and telegraph 
operator at Girard, Kan., in various posi- 
tions in the engineering department on con- 
struction work and as a relief agent on the 
Southern division until 1889. In 1891, he 
was appointed agent at Purcell, Okla., and 
from 1897 to 1901 he served as agent and 
superintendent of terminals of the G. C. & 
S. F., at Galveston, then being appointed 
superintendent of the Beaumont division at 
Beaumont, Tex. In August, 1906, Mr. 
Maxson was advanced to general superin- 
tendent at Galveston and from July, 1918 
to March, 1920, during federal control of 
the railroads, he served as general manager 
of a group of lines in the Southwest, in- 
cluding the G. C. & S. F., the St. Louis- 
San Francisco & Texas, part of the Inter- 
national Great Northern and a portion of 
the A. T. & S. F. At the end of this 
period he was appointed assistant general 
manager of the G. C. & S. F. at Galves- 
ton, and on July 1, 1936, he was advanced 
to vice-president and general manager, the 
position he held until his retirement on 
September 1. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Carleton S. Hadley, whose appoint- 
ment as general counsel of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of September 
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2, was born at Lowell, Mass., on December 
24, 1902, and graduated from Washington 
University in 1925 and Washington Uni- 
versity Law School in 1928. During sum- 
mers while attending the university, he 
worked in several departments of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. After receiving his law de- 
gree he was admitted to the bar in the 
state of Missouri and in 1935, he was ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In August, 
1928, he became associated with the law 
firm of Carter, Jones & Turney at St. 
Louis, and was appointed assistant attorney 
for the St. Louis Southwestern, by the firm 
members, who were at that time general 
solicitors of the Cotton Belt. In 1933, 
when the Cotton Belt organized its own 
law department, Mr. Hadley was appointed 
assistant general attorney and on January 
1, 1936, he was promoted to assistant gen- 
_eral solicitor. At the same time, follow- 
ing the filing of a reorganization plan by 
the Cotton Belt in 1935, he was appointed 
assistant general counsel for trustee, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


J. W. Ewing has been elected secretary 
of the Rock Island Southern, with head- 
quarters at Rock Island, IIl., succeeding 
J. A. Hanley, deceased. 


James G. Blaine has been appointed 
assistant general attorney for the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., a newly created position. 


John W. Murphy, assistant general at- 
torney for the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed assistant general solicitor 
of the St. Louis-Southwestern, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Carleton S. 
Hadley, whose appointment as_ general 
counsel of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, was announced in the 





John W. Murphy 


Railway Age of September 2. Mr. Murphy 
was born at Burlington, Iowa, on June 30, 
1889, and graduated from the University 
of Chicago in 1910 and from Northwestern 
University Law School in 1915. He enter- 
ed railway service in June, 1916, in the 
legal department of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Chicago. On May 1, 


1918, he was promoted to assistant general 
attorney for the Iowa lines, with head- 


RAILWAY AGE 





quarters at Burlington, Iowa. On July 1, 
1925, Mr. Murphy went with the Frisco as 
assistant general attorney, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, holding that. position 
until his recent appointment. 


OPERATING 


C. R. Pedigo has been appointed train- 
master on the Missouri Pacific at Monroe, 
La., relieving R. H. Gragg, who has been 
transferred to Wichita, Kan. Mr. Gragg 
succeeds J. M. Kelly, who retired on Sep- 
tember 5. ; 


Blake Arthur Latta, whose promotion 
to general superintendent of express, West- 
ern region, on the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., was an- 





Blake Arthur Latta 


nounced in the Railway Age of August 
19, was born at Latta, Ont., on March 27, 
1890, and entered railway service in July, 
1905, as a telegraph operator on the Cen- 
tral Ontario (now part of the Canadian 
National), later serving as a _ relieving 
agent and brakeman at various points. On 
October 20, 1906, he went with the Ca- 
nadian Northern (now part of the Ca- 
nadian National), as an operator and agent 
at Piney, Man. In 1907, he was transfer- 
red to Winnipeg, and in April, 1909, he 
went with the Grand Trunk Pacific (now 
part of the Canadian National) serving 
as an operator and agent at various points 
and later as a ticket clerk in the passenger 
department at Winnipeg. On July 1, 1911, 
he returned to the Canadian Northern at 
Fort Frances, Ont., and in April, 1919, he 
was appointed chief. clerk to the superin- 
tendent of express at Winnipeg. A year 
later he was promoted to traveling agent 
and traffic supervisor in the express de- 
partment, with headquarters at Winnipeg. 
Mr. Latta was advanced to assistant super- 
intendent of express at Saskatoon, Sask., 
in September, 1921, and to superintendent 
of express at Edmonton, Alta, in July, 


1922, remaining in the latter position until . 


his recent promotion. 


W. H. Clausen, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Stevens Point 
division of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, with headquarters at Ironwood, 


Mich., replacing G. H. Nolan, assigned to. 


other duties, and W. M. Christel, has 
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been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Minneapolis-Duluth division, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., suc- 
ceeding H. D. Keene, deceased. 


O. Masse, superintendent of the Levis 
division of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Levis, Que., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation of 
the Quebec district, with headquarters at 
Quebec, Que., succeeding J. J. Sunder- 
land, who has retired after many years of 
service. A. L. Currie, superintendent of 
the Cochrane division, with headquarters 
at Cochrane, Ont., has been transferred in 
the same capacity to the Levis division, 
succeeding Mr. Masse. R. B. Corrigan, 
assistant superintendent at Levis, has been 
appointed acting superintendent of the 
Cochrane division, succeeding Mr. Currie, 


TRAFFIC 


Allen R. Gould, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Chicago & North Western, has 
been appointed traffic manager, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, a newly 
created position. Mr. Gould entered the 
service of the North Western in 1900 as 
chief clerk in the traffic offices at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. He subsequently served as 
traveling agent at Cincinnati, general agent 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and general agent at 
Chicago. During the World War, Mr. 
Gould was appointed division freight and 
passenger agent in Madison, Wis., and 
upon the return of the railroads from gov- 
ernment operation, he was promoted to gen- 
eral agent at New York, and a short time 
later, he was advanced to assistant pas- 





Allen R. Gould 


senger traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Chicago. In July, 1925, Mr. Gould was 
promoted to assistant freight and passenger 
traffic manager and in May, 1938, he was 
appointed assistant traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. 


J. L. Fortier, chief of the tariff bureau 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
(Monon), at Chicago, has been appointed 
acting general freight agent at that point, 
succeeding to the duties of J. R. Van 
Delinder, who has been granted a leave 
of absence because of illness. 


Wilbur Ray Van Winkle, traveling 
freight agent for the Atchison, Topeka & 
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Santa Fe at Atlanta, Ga., has been pro- 
moted to general agent at Cleveland, Ohio, 
succeeding Grant Wyrick, who has re- 
tired, and R. C. Raybourne, city pas- 
senger agent at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
advanced to general agent at that point, re- 
placing James A. Elmslie, who has re- 
tired. 


Joseph A. Demeke, city freight agent 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to 





Joseph A. Demeke 


general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Chicago, replacing W. J. Ford, who 
has been transferred to St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Ford succeeds to the duties of C. P. 
Varney, assistant general freight agent, 


. whose promotion to general freight agent 


at Kansas City, Mo., was announced in the 
Railway Age of August 19. 

Mr. Demeke was born in Denver, Colo. 
in 1891, and entered the service of the Rock 
Island at San Francisco, Cal., in 1930, as 
chief clerk in the general freight offices. 
In 1934, he was promoted to city freight 
agent at San Francisco, holding that posi- 
tion until his recent promotion, which was 
effective September 1. 


F. S. Baird, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Norfolk & Western, with 
headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has been 
appointed general coal freight agent, at 
Roanoke, succeeding G. C. Van Zandt, 
who has retired after 48 years of continu- 
ous service. C. F. Keeley, assistant 
freight traffic manager at Roanoke, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Baird, with the same title. H. 
G. Rardin, assistant general freight agent, 
has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, succeeding Mr. Keeley. N. R. 
Lehmann, assistant general freight agent, 
succeeds Mr. Rardin, with the same title. 
C. H. Pernter, chief of divisions bureau, 
has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, succeeding J. R. Cutright, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Lehmann, with the same title. 
A photograph of Mr. Baird and a bio- 
graphical sketch of his career were pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of May 13, in 
connection with his appointment as assist- 
ant freight traffic manager. 

Mr. Van Zandt was born in Newton 
Hamilton, Pa., on August 3, 1869, and first 
entered the service of the Norfolk & West- 
ern on March 1, 1891, as a stenographer- 
clerk in the office of the general superin- 
tendent of transportation at Roanoke. On 
Ap~il 1, 1892, he became secretary to the 
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general superintendent and on August 1, 
1893, was advanced to chief clerk to the 
superintendent, Winston-Salem line, and to 
chief clerk to the general agent and super- 
intendent of transportation on September 
14, 1897. On July 1, 1901, he became chief 
clerk to the superintendent of the Scioto 
division, becoming agent at Ironton, Ohio, 
on March 1, 1902. Mr. Van Zandt was 
appointed agent at Columbus, Ohio, on 
December 8, 1910, and general agent at 
Cincinnati on December 1, 1912. He was 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
at Columbus on June 1, 1922, which posi- 
tion he held until February, 1927, when he 
was appointed general coal freight agent at 
Roanoke, the position he held until his 
retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


Guy S. Bennett, road foreman on the 
New York, Ontario & Western, has been 
appointed general road foreman and fuel 
supervisor, with headquarters at Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


W. L. Houghton, roundhouse foreman 
om the New York Central at Linndale, 
Ohio, has been promoted to master me- 
chanic on the New York Central, the 
Michigan Central, the Indiana Harbor Belt 
and the Chicago River & Indiana, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding T. P. 
Ball transferred. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


L. L. Lyford, office engineer of the II- 
linois Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed assistant to 
chief engineer, with the same headquarters, 
a change in title. 


J. G. Sutherland, diyision engineer on 
the Canadian Pacific at Schreiber, Ont., 
has been transferred in the Same capacity 
to the Smith Falls division, with headquar- 
ters at Smiths Falls, Ont., succeeding J. 
R. Caswell, transferred. 


T. M. von Sprecken, supervisor of 
bridges and buildings on the south end 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, (part of the Southern) with head- 
quarters at Somerset, Ky., has been pro- 
moted to engineer of bridges, Western 
lines, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
relieving G. H. Gilbert, who has retired 
because of ill health. 


W. F. Giles, Jr., signal supervisor on 


the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to assistant signal 
engineer, with headquarters at Lincoln, 
Neb., succeeding E. G. Wesson, whose 
promotion to trainmaster at Hannibal, 
Mo., is announced elsewhere in these 
columns, and R. L. Vaughan, assistant 
signal supervisor at Chicago, has been ad- 
vanced to signal supervisor at that point, 
replacing Mr. Giles. 


Following the recent consolidation of the 
engineering and maintenance of way de- 
partments of the Delaware & Hudson 


* under P. O. Ferris as chief engineer (as 


reported in the Railway Age of July 1), 
several additional changes in the personnel 
of the engineering department have been 
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made, which became effective on August 
16. C. E. R. Haight, formerly office 
engineer in the office of the engineer main- 
tenance of way, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of engineer of track. 
E. Penrose, engincer of bridges, has had 
his title changed to engineer of structures, 
and A. R. Morse, grade crossing engi- 
neer, has had his title changed to con- 
struction engineer. J. P. McAvoy, valua- 
tion engineer, has been appointed office 
engineer in the chief engineer’s office, and 
the position of valuation engineer has been 
abolished. All these officers have their 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


C. Thorburn, general purchasing agent 
of the Pacific Electric Railway Company, 
has been appointed also an assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the Southern Pacific 
Company, with headquarters as before at 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. M. Nelson, purchasing agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the C. & O., the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate), and the Pere Marquette, with the 
same headquarters, a newly-created posi- 
tion. 


OBITUARY 


Charles P. Eckels, who in 1918 was 
general superintendent of transportation of 
the Erie and who retired in 1927, died in 
Chicago on August 9. 


Edwin Botsford Collister, assistant 
general attorney of the New York Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at New York, died 
on August 31 at Gouverneur, N. Y., at the 
age of 60. 


William Y. Muirhead, insurance com- 
missioner of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que, died on 
September 4 at Old Orchard Beach, Me., 
at the age of 64. 


Dewitt C. Moon, who retired in the 
latter part of 1931 as assistant to vice- 
president on the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, died at 
that point on September 6, following a long 
illness. 


John G. Clements, superintendent of 
the Harriman & Northeastern (part of the 
Southern), with headquarters at Harriman, 
Tenn., died at that point on August 14, 
following an operation in May, from which 
he never fully recovered. Mr. Clements 
was born near Paducah, Ky., on December 
13, 1881, and attended Brown’s Business 
college, Decatur, Ill. He entered railway 
service in 1897 during a school vacation as 
a truckman with the Illinois Central and 
was later promoted to freight house fore- 
man, brakeman, switchman, conductor and 
yardmaster. In 1906, he went with the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
(part of the Southern system), as a con- 
ductor at Chattanooga, Tenn., and later 
in the same year he was promoted to gen- 
eral yardmaster. Mr. Clements was ad- 
vanced to trainmaster in 1907, and to super- 
intendent in 1920. 
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Measure 
the 
Usefulness 
of the 
Transportation 


Plant 





| ee are the key element—they set the pace 


of the entire transportation plant. 


Modern power now on the railroads has set up an 
“operating standard” that only additional modern 


power can maintain. 
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Extra torque at the wheel 
ef O START ROLLING 


Once it is rolling the horses can keep it moving . . . Once the 










locomotive is started it can maintain its running speed. » » » 
Viewed from the standpoint of crank position and cut-off, the 
steam locomotive also needs help in starting to avoid taking 
slack. » » » The Locomotive Booster* capitalizes idle weight 
and spare steam. It prevents starting shocks and insures passen- 


ger comfort. 





*Tradam ::k Registered United States Pate.t Cfi.c2 


NEW YORK 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. tonne 


September 9, 1939 22 
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NO. 99 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





PALERMO PARK VIADUCT 


ARGENTINA 


This viaduct, one of the largest in South America, is 
situated at Palermo Park, in the city of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. It carries the two-track main-line of the 
Buenos Aires & Pacific Railway over which runs the 
locally famous service, the “International”, connecting 
Buenos Aires with Mendoza and Chile. This viaduct, 
which was completed in 1913, is constructed of brick 
in cement, and has a total length of more than 2,950 


feet. The average arch span is 4214 feet » » » The 
Security Sectional Arch design is the result of long 
experience and careful study by American Arch Com- 
pany Engineers. Its development paralleled locomo- 
tive development, and today it is an essential factor in 
the successful operation of high speed, high capacity 


trains. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 






HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 








AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Refractory Specialists 






September 9, 1939 






Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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The application of Elesco 
exhaust steam injectors sub- 
stantially increase the boiler 
i espowe: of locomotives 
with very little increase in 
weight and cost. 

Elesco exhaust steam in- 
jectors, which use waste ex- 
haust steam to both preheat 
the boiler feedwater and in- 
ject it into the boiler, are 
dependable and stable in 

: operation. They are low in 
first cost. As there are no ‘ 
constantly moving oarts. 

| they also have a low main- | 
tenance cost. 

Apply Elesco exhaust . 
steam injectors and get. 


more boiler horsepower from © 


= 
+ 


_your locomotives per unit of 


weight and cost. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters + Exhaust Steam Injectors «°« Feedwater Heaters + American Throtiles + Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 





September 9, 1939 





September 9, 1939 
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